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) Flashing up to meet the % 
snemy, the Corsair pilot climbs with the * 
dominating power of two thousand 
horses. Quickly on top, he strikes with a 
wealth of armor and armament. 

For twenty years Vought war planes 
have flown with the Navy. This F4U-1 is 
the twelfth to bear the proud name 


Corsair. a 
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On MONDAY, A FIELD- 
On TUESDAY, 


‘Tue secret? Victory Huts—in multi-unit installations. The same 
advantages of quick assembly time, solid, weather-tight construction, 
airiness and light exist in the installation as in the individual huts which 
now house tens of thousands of our fighting men, including many in 
the air services. 

And what Victory Huts in single units and in multi-unit installations 
are doing for the armed forces in providing sound, economical housing, 
can likewise be done for CAP and other airfields.* 

Remember too, that in addition to the great savings that are possible 
through the use of Victory Huts, they are completely demountable and 
portable. They can be moved, or additions made, as the expanding 
needs of an airheld require. The single Victory Hut can be erected in 
six man-hours, the multi-unit installation in corresponding time. 


* Subject to Government regulations 


TEXAS PRE-FABRICATED HOUSE AND TENT CO. 
Dalla, Sertid 


MAKERS OF ‘“‘VICTORY’’ HUTS AND ‘‘’VICTORY’’ HOMES 















IF YOUR DUTIES INVOLVE 


HOUSING OF PERSONNEL, 
ask us for a complete descriptive 
booklet giving details of Victory 
Huts and the actual conditions 
under which they have been 
erected. See for yourself the time 
—and money-saving features of 
these Huts; consider their appli- 
cation to your / 

problem! A let- dito 
ter or wire will oan 

bring you" Vic- n°? @ enn, 
tory Huts and 
Homes.” 























| be ING CAVALRY!” This is no idle dream. For the Piper L-4 
plane has the qualifications to speed “flying cavalrymen” on 
surprise attacks against the enemy . . . behind their own lines! 

\ squadron of these Piper ““Grasshoppers”’ would play havoc with 

enemy communications, ammunition dumps and vital installations. 
Their remarkable maneuverability, their ability to land and take-off 
quickly from small areas and their unusual economy well adapt 
Piper L-4 planes for this and similar wartime uses. 
J Already, these stout little planes have proved their worth on the 
battlefronts of the world. And, when victory is won, a smart peace- 
time Piper Cub will carry you quickly and economically on vacation 
and business trips. Then, small airports and highway landing 
strips will dot the country . . . and light airplanes will dominate 
the sky, just as popular-priced automobiles dominate the road. 














lfimm. SOUND FILM The Construction of a Light Airplane’’ now FREE BOOKLET ON HOW TO FLY. Send today for your copy of the 
available. For point of nearest distribution, write the producer: Super easy-to-understand booklet ““‘You, Too, Can Fly!” If you also want 
visor, Audio-Visual Aids, Extension Services, Pennsylvania Stats the full-color Piper catalog, enclose 10c in stamps or coin for posiage 
College, State College, Penna handling. Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. SF53, Lock Haven, Penna 
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"GUIBERSON 


(;uiberson-built cowlings, exhaust collector rings, 
hydraulic reservoirs, gasoline tanks and all kinds 
of sheet metal parts for aircraft, formed and fabri- 
cated with accuracy and precision, are in use today 


throughout the world on American planes that are 


blasting the Axis from the map! 


THE GUIBERSON CORPORATION 
Aircraft and Heater Division 
DALLAS. TEXAS 
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AIRCRAFI engine classes ia the Army 
Air Corps are emphatically warned 
of the danger of careless handling of 
warn-out, sodium-filled exhaust 
valves. 

We think that the warning 
be passed on to you Perch Pilots who 
work, 
sodium - filled exhaust 
valve is as dangerous as a bomb and 
should be handled like one! Dump such 
valves into deep water or bury them 
. never include them in 


should 


do your own repair 


1 worn-out, 


underground .. 
a scrap pile! 
When sodium is heated, it 
first into a liquid, then into a 
And both changes are accompanied 
by a considerable expansion. Melt- 
ing the valve ina scrap furnace would 


turns 
gas. 


release the compressed vapor in a 
thoroughly nasty explosion. 


Major Al Williams, 


“ 


. 


Seer 


alias, “Tattered Wing Tip:, 
Gulf Aviation Products Man- 
ager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh, Po. 
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SUPER-RESEARCH BY 
SUPER-EXPERTS 


] f N Al 

That's the National / ry C« 
on Aeronautics a 1 we ‘ tc if t 
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—($ TURNED OFF WHEN You a 
AVE A SHIP, SO THAT 
WILL BE HARMED IF — | 





absolute 


c which seems to be the 
design and seems to 
leliver the absolute maximum of per 


nance. But the Super-experts at the 


THOSE NACA MEN COULD RIG AN EGG 
CRATE TO DROP BOMBS — \» 
-tC HA. 
Me | Be" 
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NACA labs 1 riably re able to add 
extra miles per hour to the plane S speed; 
extra pe inds to its payload. 

We mentioned the NACA because its 
work so closely parallels the work done 
in G ilf 5 Laboratories. 


We had an airplane engine lubricant 
it we thought was the absolute ul 
ite in lubrication. We thought it 
red the absolute maximum of per 


formance because it was refined from the 


' ' : 
st crudes obtainable by the most up 
late techniques Known. 


Then o if specialists popped up with a 


f ing method called the Alchlor Proc- 
ess. This method began where our pre- 
vious fré g procedure ended and 

tt extra carbon-formers, extra sludge- 


ikers out of an already highly refined oil. 


We call 


d you'll see 


Gulfpride —_ 
i I 


proud of it 


this lubricant 


why were 


BRAINTWISTER 


DYD SEND INA CANISTER 
FULL OF BRAINTWISTERS 


_ » 
} 
| 
, 


SOME c BO 





t | 
a 
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' 
} 


ber will have 7 canisters. But « 


' 
ot the canisters are full: 7 are halt 






full; 7 are empty. How ca. the canisters 
» divided so that each honsbet has the 
same number of canisters and the same 
number of rounds of ammunition. 
This problem's so easy that there are 
two answers! We'll both to 
you for a postcard, The ad lress iS right 


over there 1a the first column 


ANOTHER PETROLEUM 
WAR-PRODUCT 


““mind’’—a series of tiny 
delicacy—which can 


send them 


| A torpedo has a 
engines of watch-like 
direct it to: 


ravel deceptively in the wrong direction, sud- 









denly change course and 6 traigpt jor the 
rary tts depth to pass cleanly u nder a friend. 
at 4 . f re / ittin x ad lar Ae t 4] i ti + [per ide 

y Sink after a miss to prevent becomir 


nal hazard. 


4 NnNaAvIZaAN 


If one of the torpedo’s more than 1300 
| parts misfunctions, the tin fish may miss 
t $16,000 a miss!) or even circle and hit the 

ship that fires it! These things seldom happen 


though, because of oil. For the mechanical 
brain of the torpedo is lubricated with a spe 
cial torpedo-engine oil that lubri- 
cates thoroughly without making 
the tiny parts gummy or sticky 

And though it may not be fired 
until months later, the torpedo’s 
“mind’’—still perfectly lubricated 
—will steer it unerringly into the 
target. 


“(T TAKES A LOT OF WAR BONDS 
TO BUY ONE OF 
THESE TIN FISH! * 
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Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 





Oil [5S AMMUNITION—USE IT WISELY 
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—THE ENGINE IS TURNED 
OVER DURING SERVICING. AND 
ITS YOUR RESPONS |B LITY=| 





= ae 
h] | TO SEE THAT THE ENGINE USES 
NOTHING BUT THAT 
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SHIPS passine...day and night 


Today ... tonight ... huge cargo ships of the Air 
Transport Command are swiftly spanning oceans 
and continents on missions which are shaping the 
course of the war. Some are speeding urgently 
needed battle supplies and equipment; others are 
flying technicians, scientists, generals, to crucial 
fronts ... to Africa, Australia, Asia, the South 
Pacific, Alaska. 

Curtiss Commandos... the world’s largest twin- 


engined transports... are a vital part of this 


CURTISS 


TRANS PORT 1 


history-making aerial fleet. They carry the goods 
of war today, but in the peacetime era of tomor- 
row they will help to revolutionize world com- 
merce by shrinking global trade routes from 
weeks to days, from days to hours. 


CURTES SxoW RIGHT 


AIRPLANE DIVISION 


G 





Airacobras Strafing Jap Air Base 


SUDDEN DEATH... made in u. s. a. 


They asked for it 


Axis gangsters took the miracle of 
aviation and made it a weapon of 
destruction. They bred their birds 


of prey, unleashed them — 


Now they hear a tougher breed roaring 
overhead. Army Airacobras, made at 


Bell Aircraft, bringing sudden death. 


In three years—starting from scratch 
—we Americans created the largest 


aircraft industry in all the world 


Spotting our enemies ten years we 
are already outbuilding them. This 
is a record we can all take pride in. 
* 7 * 
When the world’s skylanes are made 
safe for peaceful 
travel and com- 
merce, the aircraft 
industry promises 
you planes ad- 
vanced almost be- 


yond imagination. 


PACEMAKER 


We men and women who designed, 
engineered and built the cannon 
bearing Airacobra, will be ready for 
an important assignment. © Bell Air- 


craft Corporation, Buffalo, New York. 
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FUTURE PLANES FOR PEACE 


OF AVIATION PROGRESS 
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YOUNG MVEKS START RIGHT... 








one Vl NG 
with ROMEC Pumps\\ 1a i 


in their Trainers... 











Young Pilots have confidence in their training ships. 


And why shouldn’t they? Take a look at the Romec 


pumps in their trainers. 


BUY ROMEC PUMP COMPANY °: ELYRIA, OHIO, U.S.A. 
WAR Manufacturers of Aircraft Pumps and Accessories 
BONDS 
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What Now, Little Operators? 


The faithful readers of this column 





will recall the exposition entitled, 
Civil Aviation’s Darkest Hour” pub 
lished in the February issue. The fears 
expressed have unfortunately come 
true and the small merchants of flight 
training are now practic ily out of 


business 

These columns consi tently, ovel i 
period of many years, have ittempted 
to observe ind honestly report the 
lack of strong le idership in all branches 
of aviation in the hope for a general 
iwakening on the part of aviation 
people to demand ik idership com 
mensurate with the uirplane’s signin 
cance, which only a handful of men 
throughout the world could = grasp 
until this present holocaust of war was 
thrust upon us Other crusading avia 
tion papers ind aviation reporters have 
done likewise These efforts have not 
been entirely in vain and strong lead 
ership has issued forth spasmodically, 
but there is no permanent leadership 
to look out for the little operator, who 
has now been hamstrung na quartered 
for the benefit of vested interests 

T he tragic loss of his peculiar but 
productive genius ind facilities to 
train airmen is not softened or rend 
ered any less unhappy by the admis 
sion that the little operator 1s largely 
to blame for his present woes The 
War Production Board’s general limi 


tation order L-262, now being con 


siderably modified, the straw grasping 
ittempt to form a new little operators’ 
organization, the rift within the Na 
tional Aviation Training Association, 
the complacent, self-satisfied, big shot 
ittitude of th larger primary flying 
chool contractors, who themselves 
once were struggling little operators, 
ittest to the fact that the whole realm 
of civil aviation, a house divided 
igainst itself, through disunity and 
civil war and greed could never se 
the handwriting on the Ww ill Their 
lack of perspective shut out any chance 
tor intelligent interpretation or a com 
plete understanding of the manner in 
which civil iviation has been booted 
round by the bureaucrats, the lame 
ducks, and the pip-squeaks whose nu 
merical strength overwhelmed what 
little strong leadership has been pro 
duced during the past decade 

There is one small hope for the little 
operator to lean on, provided he can 
last it out a little longer, which in 
itself is very doubtful, because he has 
taken about all the punishment he 
can afford. This slim hope rests in 
the long-discussed proposal to train 


10 


h 


exceptional merit and dates back to 


gh school students, a plan that has 


he middle thirties when the state of 
Tennesse: b ( ke all pree edents by suc 
cessfully providing ground and flight 


training to high school students. 


All the many organizations con- 
cerned with flight training and all 
thos« individuals, associations, and 
enterprises who are interested in the 
creation of the world’s most powerful 
ir army should get behind this plan 
ind see that it is put into effect im 
mediately. Not for the purpose of 
a Iping out anybody or subsidizing the 
little operator, but for the sole purpose 
of putting into action a long-neglected 
ind fundamental link in the overall 


training program -— providing train 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES * cditoricls and Comment 


ing to 16-, 17-, and 18-year-olds on 
the thesis that this training, if given 
under strong military discipline and 
a high degree of safety standards, will 
be valuable to these boys no matter 
whether they end up in submarines, 
tank units, flat-tops, or B-29’s. 

The machinery is already set up to 
handle this vital program, but, in a 
few more months it will be completely 
wiped out because the little operator 
on the little airport will be either in 
the poorhouse, on a defense job or in 
the walking army. More than likely 
he will be instructing for the big boys 
and another productive segment of 
little business will have been wiped out. 

The next sixty days will hold the 


inswer. 





WASHBOARD CHARLIE WINGED: 
One of our Louisiana friends, C. W. 


Reagor of Shreveport, writes inte? 
estingly from the South Pacific. H« 
was being strafed by Jap planes while 
penning his note, but managed to 
burrow deep enough in his fox-hole 
to give us this on-the-spot description 
of one of the most obliging Japs in 
Tojo’s realm: 

“We have, or rather had, a funny 
character around here by the name of 
Washboard Charlie. Now, Charlie 
was a Jap bomber pilot. Every time 
he’d come over, he’d get on our fre 
quency and radio the gun crews, in 
good English, a warning which ran 
about like this: ‘Run for your fox- 
holes. I’m fixing to let hell bust loose 
down there.’ And the gunners would 


answer him this way: ‘Come on down, 


Charlie, but get in a little closer. We 
want to see what you look like.’ Then 
Charlie would say, ‘The hell with that 
I want to live long enough to get 
back to Frisco and my old taxi.’ 
“Well, Charlie swung just a little 


too low the other night. He’ll never 
get back to San Francisco. But he 
was a pretty good scout, at that. 


About half the time he’d unload his 
bombs out over the ocean.’ 





DRIPS AND SCREWBIRDS: Air Force 
pilots in the South Pacific have cre- 
ated an outfit called “The Drips” to 
vie with the Short Snorters. Members 
must have been forced down at sea in 
an airplane, and their card is a dollar 
bill bearing the date and place of the 
event, together with signatures. The 
initiation fee is a dollar and a drink. 

The 125 pilots in Borger, Texas, 
have a “Screwbird List” of those 
who take off down wind, break safety 
rules and the like. In a sort of kan 
garoo court the “charges” are aired 
thoroughly, after which a trio of 
“judges” levy appropriate “fines”. Out 
of funds thus collected, a new admin- 
istration building has been erected and 
furnished, according to our friend 
Valda Cypher of Borger. 


xx 


FIRST DOWN: The other day we saw 
our good friend, E. W. (Pop) Cleve- 
land, vice president in charge of sales 
prevention for the Cleveland Pneu- 
matic Tool Company. Pop said young 
Army pilots not only keep diving on 
his trusty old single-engined Beech- 
craft, but also have a habit of clut- 
tering up the traffic pattern at busy 

(Continued on page 16 
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™ = You will be offered a 
wide choice of private 
= 's planes in the post-war 
4 | world, ranging perhaps 
from helicopters to fold- 


ing-wing, roadable models to types as yet un- 
dreamed of. You'll pick the one that best suits 


AIRCOOLED MOTORS CORP. 





Currently, Aircooled Motors 








your needs, of course. But be sure your plane is 
powered by a smooth, economical Franklin en- 
gine. That way you'll get more miles of trouble- 
free, carefree flight. For forty-three years, Frank- 
lin engineers have been building fine air-cooled 
engines, and incomparably finer Franklins will be 
ready for the plane you fly after the war. 


* SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 





Corporation’s entire facilities are devoted to production 
of warplane engines for the Army Air Forces and the Bureau of Aeronautics, U. S. N. 











Because Allied strategy has not fully recognized 


its potentialities, air power remains more of a 


promise than a reality. We've not struck decisive- 


ly at Berlin and Tokyo. 


But the air generalship of 


Andrews, Kenney and Chennault will yet influence 


over-all strategy for global victory. Revitalized air 


power is in the making. 


E PROMISE 


BY TOM ASHLEY 


PART Ill 
(Conclusion of a series.) 


ESPITI the tremendous in 


fluence of successtul air tactics 
on the progress of World War Il, 
there is little evidence that tl Allied 


high command has I CK yenized 
wwve}li As 
ot iit 


up, indec sive 


W r-Wol icssons 


n 
powel continue to pile 
ction against the Ger 


mans, Italians ind Japanese continues 


] . 
to underline the fact that ir powel! 


has not yet effected a change in ou 


ovel ill Strategy. 


That is why we have called this 
series of articles T} ’romise of Alt 
Power! An powel 5 till illowed to 
remain more oT a ym than a fact 


Instead of wondering vl is hap 


pened to the Luftwaffe, we cannot 
’ 


keep trom isking what has come ot the 


, 
vital mission for vhich our aircraft 


ind our Air Forces were 


[That mission, so carefully 


ac signed 


de ve lope d 


since 1935, was to strike quickly and 
forcefully in counter air force action, 
mrst to gain air superiority ind then 
to neutralize enemy land ind sea 
strength by decisivel bombing in 
dustrial centers But this has not been 
effectively ittempted, even though 
ixteen months have passed since Wwe 
were ttacked at Pearl Harbor 


Reviewing Air Generalship 


It is true the outbreak of hostilities 
caught us unprepared at the moment, 
even though congress had looked on 
pathetic lly Tor veal v hil war 
ranged abroad But th st be a 


' 
limit to this well-worn excuse, now 


that aircraft production has passed the 
5,000-planes per month mark One 


plausible answer to the absence of all 


12 























LT. GEN. FRANK M. ANDREWS en- 

visioned global air strategy in 1935 

when he commanded the GHO Air 

Force. But his theories have not yet 
been fully applied. 


(Air Forces Photo.) 


AIR POWER 


out air offensives lies in the disposition 


of our production. It has literally 
“galloped off in all directions” to out 
posts thousands of miles away from 
the hearts of enemy nations. Instead 
of centering our eftorts against Ber 
lin, Tokyo and Rome, we are frittering 
way precious men and materiel in 
co tly island to island, desert-to-desert 
campaigns—the most costly manner in 
which air strength can be employed 
An air organization of 2,500,000 men 
ind over 100,000 planes—the most 
gargantuan fleet ever conceived—will 
have to stretch itself to keep up such 
1 pace around the globe. It staggers 
the imagination to picture how de 
cisively half could concentrate against 
Germany and the other half against 


Japan, both of WwW hich ire relatively 


small targets. 

But there are other factors which 
seem to explain our inability to level 
off from indifference and apply the 
full weight of our air power against 
Germany and Japan. One of the major 


requisites for strategic air power is 
capable leadership, recognized as such 
in the higher councils of war, where 
confidence in results must precede far 
reaching commitments of tactical re- 
sources. Sooner or later commanders 


must undergo closest scrutiny if vic 





tory is achieved. Will the air army be 
revitalized before it is committed, as 
was the ground army? Well we re- 
member the drastic shake-up in the 
1941, dead- 


wood was chopped away from top to 


ground forces when, in 


bottom. A certain division had its 
major general yanked home on the eve 
of maneuvers, and with him several 
lesser ranks, while the outfit struggled 
guidance until it 
months 


along under new 
found itself and, not many 
later, proved in the fire of battle it 
could whip overwhelming numbers of 
the enemy. 

Youthful leaders will make them 
selves know n more and more as our 
1ir units press home their attacks. So 
will the veterans who more than make 
up for their physical limitations due 
to age by their brilliant mastering of 
uir tactics. There is undoubtedly ex 
cessive deadwood among our air lead 
ers. But it will inevitably show up 
under the stress and strain of aerial 
warfare, which, for those in com 
mand, can _ be 
er than that 


many times great- 


facing ground com- 
manders. Cool heads, exacting techni 
cal planning and rapid, unerring deci 
sions are demanded of the air force 
general who sends into battle men and 


machines capable of operating over 
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thousands of miles in a matter of hours 
and delivering quantities of fire power 
greater than that of ground units many 
times the numerical size of his. In the 
air you seldom make the same mistake 
time or 


twice—there isn’t 


and reform. 


space to 


Ww ithdraw 


Some Leaders Survived 


In view of these points, it is inter 
if not essential, to consider the 
which our air 


esting, 
circumstances under 
generalship has been developed. The 
Army Aijr 

skeleton 


transition of the U. S. 


Forces from peacetime 
strength to wartime immensity was 
than that of the 


When expansion of 


far more drastic 


ground forces. 
the air units was begun, the GHQ 
Air Force, created on March 1, 1935, 
was only four years old, and most of 
its men and planes were “on order.” 
Until then, the most effective combat 
planes the GHQ Air Force could count 
totaled a little over 300. But even so, 


Major Frank M. Andrews, 


under most of the 


General 
command 
was laid for global air 


W hose 
groundwork 
power, managed to theorize in terms 
of large numbers of long-range, heavy 
bombers and counter air force tactics. 
Denied sufficient planes and pilots, he 
nev ertheless kept his sights beyond the 


and organized his forces so 


horizon 
they could operate independently of 
ground or naval units, or with them, 
although the powers that be would 
accept aviation only as an auxiliary. 
This, when you consider the history 
of army aviation since World War I, 
was remarkable, and indeed unfortu- 
nate for General Andrews, who event 
ually was dealt with as many another 
tactician who had shown signs of air 
generalship. He was shunted off into 
obscurity at Randolph Field. 

Tactical units of the Air Corps had 
never attained such efficiency as that 
of the GHQ Air Force under Andrews 
it the time of his replacement. The 
Billy Mitchell case exemplified how air 
generalship had been throttled. By the 
time of the 1934 air mail debacle, it ap- 
peared doubtful a new champion of air 
power would arise from the moribund 
Air Corps. Those who aspired to such 
eminence had reason to expect no bet- 
than General Mitchell 
vindictive, 


ter treatment 
received at the hands of 
unyielding superiors. It appeared more 
profitable to drift along wth the cur- 
rent than to attempt progress against 
the stream and invite disfavor. Under 
such conditions, how could America 
produce air generalship capable of di- 
recting world-wide operations? It is 
to the great credit of airmen such as 
General Andrews that we able 
to shake off the pre-1934 lethargy and 


as we did. 


were 
make our start as soon 
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TWIN BELLY TANKS WITH 165 GALLONS of gas each have transformed Lockheed 
P-38's into long-range cruisers, almost doubling their operational radius. The fast 
Lightnings have been ferried across oceans and continents and were flown into the 
North African theatre. The droppable tanks weigh 90 pounds empty and 1,000 
pounds full, yet they retard the speed of the P-38 only 4 per cent. 


Combat Must Follow Training 
In 1939, the inevitable 


began to take place. Overnight squad- 


expansion 


rons became groups, groups evolved 
into wings and wings became air forces, 
only to double up again in a repetition 
of the process. Simultaneously pilot 
and crew training posed problems de- 
manding the utmost ingenuity and ap- 
plication, while procurement of air- 
craft and other supplies became the 
greatest challenge of all. With Gen 
eral Andrews out, the Chief of Air 
Corps, Maj. Gen. Henry H. Arnold, 
Month 
after month he and his staff accom- 


have appeared 
PI 


assumed command of the air. 
plished what would 
fantastic if visualized prior to 1939. 
Mistakes were made, yes. But Arnold 
soon demonstrated his unrivalled abili 
ty as an executive, planning and ef- 
fecting organizational feats of un 
precedented accomplishment. 
the last four years the Air Forces have 
while improving 


During 
steadily expanded 
training and procurement to an al 
most incredible perfection. 

today, 
Harbor, 


remains that 
sixteen after Pearl 
American air power is an auxiliary to 


But the fact 
months 


the ground and naval forces. When 
will air generalship succeed in winning 
the confidence necessary to effect full 
recognition of aviation’s decisive 
might? When will air power, instead 
of being viewed as a promise, influence 
the over-all strategy and draw the 
assignment for which it was designed 
—the acquisition of air superiority 
over enemy homelands and the de- 
struction from the air of enemy war 
resources? 

We think the answer will soon be 
forthcoming. The high command, as 
well as the public, can not delay longer 
the realization that bombers can speed 
unconditional surrender, if properly 
employed. Latent air generalship can 


not be throttled forever. When the 


futility of island-to-island 


becomes obvious in the ineffective ex- 


Strategy 


penditure of precious air strength, air 
power will graduate to its proper posi 
tion among the arms of the nation. 
That airmen should meanwhile wait, 
exposed to the possibilities of counter 
air force offensives by the enemy, is 
an indictment against outmoded in 
fluences which still burden our prog 
[t was true at Pearl Harbor and 


at Manila 


attack if it is to survive. It is even 


ress. 


that air power must ever 
truer today, now that the enemy has 
the benefit of experience to sharpen 
his strategy; we must destroy the 
sources of enemy air strength in Ger 
many and Japan. 


Look to Field for Leadership 


But if the high command cannot 
see this truth, it remains for air gen 
eralship to prove it to the high com- 
mand’s satisfaction. Our air comman- 
ders in the field—the men who know 
much about the enemy’s strategy and 
little about Washington maneuvering 
—must have a greater voice in chart- 
After 
ill, they control great, potential forces, 


ing the course of their efforts. 


even if their units are numerically 
small. The meagre air power available 
MacArthur not 


abled ground forces to defeat superior 


to General only en 
numbers in the Papuan campaign, but 
went on to wipe out, with unheard-of 
fleet of major 
A couple of 


totality, an invasion 
size in the Bismarck Sea. 
planes killed off repeated Jap attempts 
to conquer Wake Island, and Jimmy 
Doolittle’s handful of medium bombers 
were sufficient excuse for the murder- 
ous Japanese to 250,000 
Chinese whose communities befriended 
the Tokyo bombardiers. Respect for 
the airplane and its potentialities is 
alive and real in the combat zone. It 


massacre 


(Continued on page 16) 








De Vent blest! > 


The fire-power of our new Navy is not 
measured in terms of tonnage or turrets alone. 
Every big gun afloat is backed aloft by a potent 
dive-bomber capable of. blasting the enemy 
with pin-point accuracy. Such long range ex- 
tension of fire-power stems from Navy pioneer- 
ing of 24 years ago. Its effectiveness confirms 


the strategy of its originators. 
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BUCCANEER AND BERMUDA DIVE BOMBERS 
NAVY FIA FIGUTERS 
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End -Product of Martin engineering is Army's 
Marauder medium bomber (shown at right), Navy's 
Mariner patrol bomber and PBM-3 transport, and 
R. A. F.’s Baltimore medium bomber 
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Tomorrow’s Giants have already been designed by Martin engineers. 125-t 


on airliners are ready to build whenever the 








demands of war or peace make it desirable. Martin engineers are planning even greater craft for tomorrow's Air Age. 


Blueprint 
for Victory! 


HEN 


released by parent companies 


aircraft designs are 
other companies for manufac- 
‘e, what do they consist of? Are 
cy just a sheaf of drawings... a 
wrtfolio of data? 
\ctually, the blueprints of a plane, 
if delivered in one bundle would 
fill a boxcar or several trucks. 
Take the Martin B-26 Marauder: 
this big medium bomber couldn't 
carry the weight of a single set of 
its own blueprints, much less their 
bulk. By the end of 1942, the 
2,000 Martin engineers had made 
nearly 20,000 individual drawings 


for this single type. Hardly a week 
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passes without modification or 
change to keep our military air- 
craft well ahead of enemy types, 
and each change means new engin- 
eering, new blueprints. 
Combining patient research with 
bold vision, Martin engineers are 
unfolding a blueprint for Victory 
and for the Air Age beyond! 
Tue Gienn L. Martin Company 
BaLTiMoRE, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 


Member: Aracnart Wan Paopccrion Cooncm, East Coast, In« 
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Future Victories in the air are now 
being mapped on Martin drawing boards 
Over 2,000 Martin engineers devote 400,000 
man-hours each month toward making 
America first in the air. 





Engineer’s ‘Delight is this patented 
new adjustable Martin drawing board, which 
ends back-breaking work over flat desks 
Increased comfort means increased efficiency 
and production from Martin engineers. 














Deep in the heart of a Panama jungle 
an Army P-39 taxis from the landing 


strip to a concealed bivouac. 
(Air Forces Photos.) 


THE PROMISE OF 
AIR POWER 


(Continued from page 1) 


is ironical that air commanders trom 


Australia and China must travel to 


Washington to plead for consideration 


It is in such surroundings that 


Sai ~ ‘ - 


» mee ee 
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Close-up shot shows towering trees 
which shelter equipment and crews 
from air reconnaissance. Planes are 
always on alert ready for 
emergencies. 


capable air generalship is being de 


veloped. Brilliant tacticians like An 
drews, Kenney and Chennault have 
had to take all the enemy could offer, 
exhausting their wits to stay in the 
fight. Bitter as it has been, they have 
found opportunity which never existed 


in Washington, and they will be the 


Inside a tree-locked dispersal pen, 

crews service Airacudas with ammuni- 

tion and other necessities. Note ex- 
plosive cannon shells on table. 


practical leaders to make the promise 
of air power a reality. It is they who 
will revitalize the Air 
complete the transition from training 
to fighting with all the strength ar 
America’s command, while those who 
now ignore their pleadings retreat into 
peaceful obscurity. 


Forces, and 





REVVING UP 


(Continued from pax U 
airports. Sometimes he has to circle 
an hour or more before his turn to 
land. But Pop has a solution to this 
knotty problem. He radios the tower 
this message: “NC27232 to tower. I’m 
coming in on one engine!” To which 
the tower replies, 
garding the ten other planes circling 
with Pop: NC27232, you’re 
number one to land And Pop glides 
in with his Beechcraft, proud as can 
be of that one engine. 


completely disre- 


“Roger 


x * * 


HELICOPTER HOPPING: Igor Si- 
korsky has surprised many people 
by saying his VS-300 had never 
ventured more than a mile from 
point of take-off, or higher than 
150 feet prior to the ferrying of 
an Army model to Wright Field. 
The 760 miles were covered under 
good and bad weather, at alti- 
tudes ranging up to “several 
thousand feet.” Incidentally, 
several major manufacturers are 
said to have helicopter develop- 
ments under way. They include 
Consolidated Vultee and Bell, ac- 
cording to reports. 


x * * 


FROM THE WAR FRONTS: The aver- 
age U. S. combat pilot goes through 
a special overseas training unit be- 
fore reaching the front. But a big 
batch of replacements showed up in 
North Africa recently without such 


last-minute polishing. The big boys 
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FOR WANT OF THREE small screws, 
this Vultee dive bomber was crash- 
landed by Test Pilot Joe Dyer at the 
Nashville, Tenn., Consolidated Vultee 
factory. A worker carelessly failed 
to install the screws, which prevented 
the dive brakes from closing. Dyer 
had to come in with his wheels up. 
The brand new dive bomber suffered 
25 per cent damage. 


feared the worst, for German pilots 
thereabouts were known to be highly- 
trained veterans of actual combat 

just about the best Goering had to 
offer. No less an authority than a 
USAAF brigadier general revealed 
the other day in a talk before Army 
Flight Contractors meeting in Dallas 
that the novices not only proved the 
equal of their seasoned enemy, but 
actually performed as well if not bet- 
ter than many graduates from the 
special training outfits. Fighter 
planes are penalized by their short 
range. But they operate over greater 
distances than many realize. Hun- 
dreds flew from England to Oran on 


the day of the invasion of North 
Africa. Their route totalled 1,560 
miles. 





LOST AND FOUND DEPT.: If you 
lost a Short Snorter dollar re- 
cently, L. R. Stringer of Wichita 
Falls, Texas, may be able to re- 
turn it. He bought cigarettes at 
Eagle Pass, Texas, the other day 
and among his change was a 
buck dated 2-5-43 and _ initialled 
“B.S.C.” It also carried these 
signatures: J. A. Paul, John Mur- 
phy, A. B. Duncan, Robert T. 
Cannon and A. L. Ware. Says 
Snorter Stringer: “If the owner 
will repay me my buck—and send 
me a dollar penalty—I’ll mail him 
the bill.” 


x * * 


HOW FAR CAN YOU SEE? Bomber 
pilots returning from raids aren’t ex- 
aggerating when they say “we left 
fires visible for 200 miles.” In fact, 
they can see an object as far as 194 
miles while flying at 25,000 feet, and 
the glow of big fires is discernible at 
even greater distances. While a 
sailor at sea level can see only 2.9 
miles in any direction, a pilot in an 
airplane can scan almost incredible 
areas. Pan American Airways Clipper 
captains offer this table to those in- 
terested: 


From 1,000 feet you can see 39 miles 
From 2,000 feet you can see 55 miles 
From 3,000 feet you can see 62 miles 
From 4,000 feet you can see 77 miles 
From 5,000 feet you can see 82 miles 


From 10,000 feet you can see 123 miles 
From 15,000 feet you can see 150 miles 
3 miles 


1 
From 20,000 feet you can see 1 
194 miles 


From 25,000 feet you can see 
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Will Peace Come In Our Time? 


NN Ceaiecue hme cleo em ee amariim ce murs: expect. With it 
will come the crucial test of whether or not American industry 
can convert as efficiently to peace as it has to war. From our 
extensive relations with hundreds of varied manufacturers we 
know of scores of amazing new products that only await the 
message of peace to come into being. Everyone looking ahead 
to that great day can even now count on the assistance of the 
Weatherhead plants which are producing vital parts for planes, 


el ships, cars and trucks at the rate of millions every day 


Look Ahead with 


Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation 


refriweration and other key industries 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 


Canada—St. Thomas, Ontari 
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Behind OUR VICTORIES 
é4 SUPERIOR TRAINING... 


Victories in the Air originate on our home front—on the Army training fields where 
our Pilots receive the thorough schooling that prepares them for combat. 


The Bomber Pilot in training must have absolute confidence in his equipment, in 
order to attain the concentration on accuracy required in modern precision bomb- 
ing. Complete engine reliability is of utmost importance in gaining that assurance. 


Jacobs Engines power more twin-engine Training Planes than all other engines 
combined—because they give the Bomber student that freedom to concentrate. 


These efficient, reliable engines will give the same feeling of assurance to Com- 
mercial Pilots and to the Business Man and the Sportsman flying their own planes, 


after Victory is achieved. 
AIRCRAFT 
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Hartwell Swaged Cable Terminals come to you 
packed in die-cut cartons to protect their finish 
and help speed your production. Convenient 
and easy to handle, the cartons reduce dis- 
patching time in your plant and save time on 
the assembly line. 


ss—new Hart 
' 
tS Catalog tor 


ar ciT nts an 


complete li 
duction part 
and s« 
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PROTECTED FROM OUR INSPECTION 
LINE TO YOUR PRODUCTION LINE! 


It isn’t necessary to tell you the 
importance of protecting the finish 
of Cable Terminals. You already 
know that injury to the surface can 
cause these high-tension-load parts 
to fail. 


To safeguard their mirror-like 
finish, Hartwell Swaged Cable Ter- 
minals are packed in die-cut card- 
board cartons, each part separated 
from the other. This means that 
they are delivered to you just 
as they come from our inspection 
line. 


All Hartwell Swaged Cable Termi- 
nals are manufactured to tolerances 
that meet or are better than specifi- 
cations. Five inspections during 
production insure their high quality. 
Machines designed exclusively for 
the production of Cable Terminals 
are turning out both the threaded 
and eye type in increasing quan- 
tities. 

Write or wire our Los Angeles or 
branch offices. Each order is fol- 
lowed from time it is received until 
delivery is made to your plant. 


Ae T We LL AVIATION SUPPLY COMPANY 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION PARTS 


3417 CRENSHAW BLVD., LOS ANGELES - DALLAS, TEXAS + DETROIT, MICH. »« KANSAS CITY, KANe 
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Ripcord Rem 


T will be well to dispel, trom 


the very beginning of this 


irticle, the 


popular belief that the 
proper method of using the par ichute 
in an emergency is to “Jump count 
ten then pull the ripcord!” 

True, in these seven W yrds may be 


crystallized the iveragze iyvmans con 
ception of the quick and easy method. 


Jut what may look good and sound 


good in the pages of a fiction thriller 
is one thing; what is safe and practical 
is another when life is in the balance. 

If the workings of the human mind 
could be recorded in it final mo 
ments, it would reve | the story in 


more than one case of a jumper who 
followed this tormula, and whose bat 


tered remains reached the ground on 


the count of eight the parachute 
unopened. Therefore, if you too have 
this conception, erase it from your 
mind. If you’re forced to jump, pull 


the ripcord as soon as you are clear 


| 
of the ship -forget about counting 


Avoid opening the chute prematurely 


to avoid fouling with any part of the 


ship 


Important Facts to Remember 
Since there is a dearth of practical 


information available on the actual 


use ol the parachute, ind since the 


number of potential use! ol these 


life-savers of the air” has, since the 


war, reached 1 phenomenal total, in 


cluding military, commercial and cl 


vilian, a clearcut explanation of the 


parachute in action will answer many 
questions. 
W hat follows. therefore. is of in- 


terest to every pilot, every crew mem 
ber, every passenger, and every high 


school and college student ot preflight 
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Parachutes are being used in phenomenal numbers 





today. We asked Richard Switlik to bring us up to 
date on what to do in an emergency. Here’s his 


By RICHARD SWITLIK 


aeronautics, in whose hands the future 
of aviation and air safety rests. 

\ parachute should be considered 
1s more than just a safety device to be 
carried only when stunting, or on long 
hops. Carry your parachute on ever) 
hop! It’s not worth a dime in an 
emergency if it’s back in the hangar 
locker at the moment you need it. 

With the exception of the chair-type 
parachute, in W hich the chute and har 
ness are built in as integral parts of 
the chair unit, most types permit the 
idjustment of the harness before the 
wearer enters the plane. 

[his is an important consideration, 
in view of the fact that in the event 
of an emergency jump, the proper 
harness adjustment can mean the dif 
ference between comfort and severe 
injury. In one of the more popular 
types of chutes, adjustment of the 
harness may be accomplished in fifteen 
seconds, without removing gloves, or 
without the laborious feeding of web 
bing through tight adapters; but re- 
gardless of the type or make of the 
parachute, be sure that harness is ad 
justed correctly, comfortably, and in 
accordance with the manufacturer’s 


recommendations. 


How to Jump 


If your plane is of the cabin type, 
it is advisable to have the door hinges 
equipped with emergency release pins 
which can be pulled out by a cable 
terminating at a ring inside the cabin. 

When leaving the plane in an emer- 
gency, grasp the ripcord handle, and 





ice. It life. 
“e advice may save your life 


These Paramarines demonstrate how to 
land from a parachute descent. In war 
the life-saver of the air has become widely 
used for vertical envelopment of 
the enemy 





inders 


fall from the plane without pushing 
sharply, as a push may cause the body 
to tumble or revolve and hinder the 
prompt opening of the chute. The 
legs should be kept together so as not 
to permit the pilot chute to pass be 
tween. 

Pull the ripcord as soon as you are 
certain you are clear of the ship. Pre 
mature release may result in the foul- 
ing of the parachute in the tail of the 
plane. Leaving the ship involves two 
distinct operation — Jump and then 


pull. 


Two hundred feet is the minimum 
advisable altitude for an emergency 
jump, but many jumps have been 
made with Switlik chutes at even less 
altitude. Naturally, a jump from a 
plane traveling at high speed will re- 
quire less altitude than a jump from 
a stalled ship, as the air speed is a 
determining factor of the opening time 
of the parachute. 

A two-and-one-half-second opening 
is average at seventy miles per hour, 
while at a hundred miles per hour the 
opening speed is increased to about 
half this time. 

As the terminal velocity of the av 
erage human body at a thousand feet 
altitude is approximately 125 mph, it 
is possible to reduce the opening shock 
when jumping from planes exceeding 
this speed by delaying the opening 
until the body has decelerated some- 
what. This, of course, is advisable 
only when sufficient altitude permits. 


Drift, Water Landing 
After the opening of the canopy, 
the wind may cause the parachutist to 


drift toward obstructions on the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Capable of a power dive in excess of 725 miles per 
hour, Republic's P-47 “Thunderbolts ‘are considered 
the fastest high altitude fighters in the skies. And 
their “ground performance’ is equally superb 
—for “Thunderbolts” are equipped with AEROLS. 


Not only “Thunderbolts,” but every other type of 


American aircraft—from the modest sized trainers 


to the biggest bombers—rely on Aerols for swift, 


sure take-offs and soft, cushioned landings. 
. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION +* + CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 
eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 
and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work 





*THE SHOCK ABSORBING UNITS ON AN AIRPLANE'’S LANDING GEAR; THE NAME IS DERIVED 
FROM THE WORDS “AIR” AND “OIL” — THE FLUIDS USED TO DISSIPATE THE LANDING SHOCKS 
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OF “THE INVISIBLE CREW” 


OR a quarter of a century and more, the “PIONEER” 


Direct-Reading Magnetic Compass has been employed 
in navigating the air, Other types of direction-telling 
devices have come into use—ineluding the "MAGNESYN” 
Remote Indicating Compass— vet, direct-reading magnetic 


compasses are still uniy ersally installed on modern aircraft. 





This veteran guide is found on practically every type 
of plane—either as the sole means of finding direction or as 
adjunet and aid toremote indicating and electronic devices. 

4 charter member of “The Invisible Crew,” the fine. 

The ‘PIONEER’ Magnetic Com precision-built “PIONEER” Direct-Reading Magnetic Com- 


tal ‘ h . ° ° 
pass is o vital member of “The pass is but one of the many flight, nav igational. and engine 
nvisible Crew precision ° . > 

: instruments being mass-produced at Pioneer plants. As 
equipment which 25 Bendix . . . 
standard equipment, these instruments fly on thousands of 

plants from coast to coast are : : ; 
speeding to our fighting crews fighting aircraft and air transports of the Lnited Nations, 


n world battle fronts 


THE /NWV/S/BLE CREW 
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One by one... as shots from a gun... Torpedo Bomb- 


ers roar into action. As vital components of carrier-based 
aircraft, “ECLIPSE” compact, cartridge-fired Combustion 
Starters provide instantaneous and dependable engine 


starting so essential to carrier flight operations. 


Eclipse AVIATION ACCESSORIES This ECLIPSE Combustion 


Starter is one of many “ECLIPSE” 
Starters available for every avia 


VIATION CORPORATION 
tion engine requirement 


“ECLIPSE” Aviation Accessories are vital 
members of “The Invisible Crew”’—preci- 
sion equipment which 25 Bendix plants 
from coast to coost are speeding to our 
fighting crews on world battle fronts. 
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STICK FORWARD 
TO RAISE TAIL 


ON STICK TO 
TAKE -OFF 


PRESSURE RELAXED CLIMB 
BACK PRESSURE TO GAIN SPEED 































































HE dependable,  easy-to-fly 
light airplane has brought the 
fun of flying within reach of every 
one. You don’t have to be a super 
man to fly one of these ships, for they 
can be flown by any person in average 
good health who is capable of exercis- 
ing normal judgment. Neither do you 
have to be wealthy to own one, for the 
light plane is low in price and uses less 
gasoline and oil than a medium-priced 
car. During peacetime, with a modest 
down payment, you can pay for your 


ship in monthly installments. 


It is the purpose of this article to 
show how easily you can learn to fly 
by providing you with an understand- 


ing of the basic principles of flying. 


Good flying technique is based upon 
the proficient performance of but four 
basic fundamentals of flight. The early 
hours of flight instruction are devoted 
to their successful accomplishment. 
They are (1) straight and level flight, 
(2) the climb, (3) the glide and (4) 
the turn. 

This article contains a brief dis 
cussion of the technique required for 
the performance of each fundamental. 
All are important because all flight 
maneuvers consist of combinations of 
one or more of these basic funda- 
mentals. Unless a student can proper- 
ly perform straight and level flight, 
climbs, glides and turns, it is obvious 
that he will be unable to progress to 


more intricate maneuvers. 


Perfection in the four basic princi 
ples, along with take-offs and land 
ings, is the object of the eight hours 
of flight instruction preceding the solo. 


The Simple Truths of Flying 


By G. J. DUNKLEBERG 


Flight Instructor 


At first, the necessary movements 
and co-ordination of stick and rudder 
are performed in a mechanical manner 
as the student attempts to imitate the 
technique of his instructor. Later this 
mechanical practice gives way to a 
newly developed flying sense or “feel” 
in which the student subconsciously 
co-ordinates the controls to smoothly 
move the ship to the desired attitude. 

Flying is easy—more learning what 
not to do than what to do. But it must 
be learned in the air in an airplane. 
This article is intended merely to in- 
form the reader as to the ease with 
which an average person can learn the 
art of flying in such ships as the 
familiar Piper Cub. 


How to Operate Controls 


The function of a plane’s control 
system is to direct the course of the 
ship and to permit it to change direc- 
tion about any one of its three axes. 

Pressure on the rudder pedal causes 
the ship to rotate about its vertical 
axis and moves the nose of the plane 
toward the side on which pressure is 
applied. Sideward movement of the 
stick operates the ailerons and rotates 
the plane about its longitudinal axis, 
causing the wing toward which the 
stick is moved to go down and the 
opposite wing up. 

Forward movement of the stick 
moves the elevators down and rotates 
the plane about its lateral axis, caus- 
ing the nose to move away from the 


Flying is easy—more learning what not to do than 
what to do. Average students solo in Cubs after 


only eight hours of instruction. If you haven't your 


wings, you'll be interested in this introduction to the 


four basic fundamentals of flying. 


pilot. Backward movement of the stick 
moves the elevators up and brings the 
nose toward the pilot. 

It can readily be seen that co-ordi- 
nated movements of these three con- 
trols can put the airplane in any de- 
sired attitude. Learning to fly is mere- 
ly the development of skill in smoothly 
blending control pressures to direct the 
course of the plane. 


Straight and Level Flight 


Flying a light airplane straight and 
level is probably the easiest part of 
flying, and also the most inaportant, 
for that attitude is the starting point 
of many subsequent maneuvers. 

Because today’s light planes are in- 
herently stable, they require no con- 
stant movement of controls to main- 
tain level flight. The attitude of the 
ship is checked longitudinally by sight- 
ing the horizon over the nose, laterally 
by sighting under the wing tips and 
observing that the same amount of 
sky is visible between the left wing 
and the horizon as is visible between 
the right wing and the horizon. 

Only very slight pressures are re- 
quired to alter the plane’s flight paths, 
never abrupt movements of the con- 
trols. 


Technique of the Turn 


Unlike in an automobile where the 
steering wheel is kept turned through- 
out the turn, in an airplane the con- 
trols are returned to neutral position 
once the turn has been established. 


For a left turn, for example, a 
slight pressure is applied to left rudder 
to start the nose swinging and, at the 
same time, the stick is pressed to the 
left to bank the plane. When the de- 
sired degree of bank has been reached, 
rudder pressure is relaxed and the stick 
returned to neutral position. The plane 
will continue the turn. 

Recovery is effected by pressing 
right rudder and bringing the stick 
to the right. Controls are again re- 
turned to neutral as the ship resumes 
its level flight attitude. 
(Continued on page 28) 
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MOSQUITOES MOVE THE MAIL TO MALTA 













Every day, twin-engined high-speed Mosquitoes streak across Europe between England and 


Malta so fast they're out of sight before interception is possible. Flights aren't scheduled nor 





do they take regular scenic routes yet they're plenty exciting! 
The tales these Mosquito pilots will tell after V-Day will be more 
thrilling than any ever told by pioneer pony-express riders of 
the western plains. Fastest bomber in the world, the de Havil- 
land Mosquito, like many other combat-proven aircraft now 


being built in Canada, is ADEL-equipped. 


ADEL y PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


FLYING TO VICTORY WITH THE GREATEST NAMES IN AVIATION: Beech, Bell, Boeing, 
Brewster, Consolidated, Curtiss-Wright, Douglas, G. & A., Grumman, Lockheed, Martin, 
McDonnell, North American, Northrop, Republic, Ryan, Timm, Vega, Chance Vought, Vultee, 
Waco. In Canada: Boeing, Canadian Car & Foundry, Canadian Vickers, de Havilland, 
Fairchild, Federal Aircraft, MacDonald Bros., Victory Aircraft, Noorduyn Aviation, Limited 






de Havilland Mosquito 











SPOT THIS PLANE AND YOU'LL 
SPOT ADEL EQUIPMENT! 





O. K. 


You'll find no simple “O. K.” 


on a Boeing Flying Fortress.* 


stamped 


Nine thick volumes hundreds of 
pages of individual O.K.’s—are accumu 
lated during the manufacture of a For 
tress. All are part of the inspection data 


on each plane It’s in the record 


I very one ot two hundred hftty thou 
individu lly 


Every single part has been in 


sand-odd rivets has been 


O.K.'d 
spected Every operating part and system 
Nothing is 


nothing is taken on 


has been functional-tested 
taken for granted 


! 1ith—by these highly trained INSpec tors 


And when the huge Boeing bomber 
is rolled out onto the flight-apron, ready 
to take off for distant fighting fronts, the 
nine thick volumes are recorded on micro 
film and carefully stored: a permanent 
history of a B-17, and a guarantee that 


the airplane IS flawless In every detail. 


This Boeing-developed inspection sys 
tem is so organized as to be rigidly, pains 
takingly thorough without slowing up 
the ever-accelerating flow of production 

and to compensate, where necessary, 
for shortages of skilled labor. It is an 
evidence of the 


other manufacturing 





know-how which made possible, on des 


perately short notice, volume production 


of America’s first four-engine bomber 


\nd when peace returns, and Boeing 


designed-and-built Flying  Fortresses, 
Stratoliners* and transoceanic Clippers 
have completed their last wartime mis 
sion, then Boeing’s talent for manufac 
turing — plus equal talent for design 
research and many varied fields of engi 


neering -will serve you for better lin ing 


Then 


will mean greate) 


the phrase “Built by Boeing 
convenience, greater 


safety, greater economy. 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOE ING 


‘© TeERw N RTRE AND TRAT 


LINER RE RE eR EIN ? £-MAR* 
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ACHIEVEMENT OF A SINGLE PURPOSE 






A SINGLE purpose spurred the engineers who planned the Allison engine. 


A single purpose moves the metallurgists who test and choose the fine mate- 





rials that go into it. 






A single purpose guides the skilled hands of the craftsmen who 


machine and fit its gleaming parts with precision that finds few 






counterparts in volume production. 






That purpose is to create the finest aircraft engine 





ever built. 





How well that purpose is attained is being written 





in the records of the planes which the Allison 






powers — and in the standards it is establish- 






ing, at home and abroad, for sturdiness and 


dependability. 







Employed in several types of Ameri- 





can fighting planes, the Allison 






is proving before the world 
the ability of America to 
work to levels of quality 







and exactness never 





before approached. 











Many Allison parts 
are electrically hecked 







jor accuracy by instru- 
ments measuring in 
millionths of an thch, 






GENERAL 
MOTORS 


LIQUID-COOLED AIRCRAFT ENGINES 





DIVISION OF 


MAY, 1943 


SIMPLE TRUTHS OF FLYING 
(Continued from page 24) 
Climbs and Glides 

An airplane is made to climb by the 


backward 


This causes an up- 


exertion of a slight pres- 
sure on the Stic k. 
ward movement of the elevators, 
which, of course, forces the tail down 
and brings the nose toward the pilot 
to put the plane in a climbing attitude. 

A glide is achieved by throttling 
the engine back ind lett lg the nose 
drop slightly below the horizon by re- 
laxing back pressure on the stick. Like 
a car rolling down a slope, the plane 


then maintains its flying speed by 


“coasting” down an imaginary hill of 
air. 


Maintain Flying Speed 


Too much stress cannot be placed 


on the importance ot maintaining 











speed when flying, for the greatest 
single force in keeping an airplane in 
the air is speed. In climbs and level 
flight the ship’s speed is derived from 
the pull of the engine. In glides or 
dives it is the result of the pull of 


gravity. 


Five Stages of Take-Off 


The procedure for taking an air- 
plane off the ground is comparatively 
simple. It involves only keeping the 
ship headed straight into the wind, 
maintaining a safe margin of speed and 
keeping the wings level. 

First, the throttle is eased to full- 
open position and the stick is pressed 
forward to tail. The ship 
picks up speed in this level position 
and it is kept straight with the rudder. 
As flying speed is attained, a slight 
back pressure on the stick will lift the 


raise the 
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by 

CHARLES A. ZWENG 
Author of 

“Radio & Instrument Flying,”’ Etc. 


COMMERCIAL and PRIVATE PILOTS: 
New Aeronautica Training” fully 


vers ne multiple noice examina- 
tions, with drift off-course and alternate 
airport problem plotted and lution 
giver Commercial examinatior are 
shown in separate tion of the book 
Navigatior Meteor Ky Aircraft En- 
in und CAR red J published 
th edition nly $ } postpaid, or 
C.O.D. 
RADIO and INSTRUMENT FLYING: 
by Chark A. Zweng, Instructor, U. § 
Air Corps. Ne 1941 Edit ering 
new important materia Written espe- 
ially to prepare the 1 t for govern- 
ment examinatior for instrument 
rating.”” Radio-Telephor Permit in- 
uded with Meteorology, Radio-Orienta- 
tion, let-down, off-course and alternaté 
airport problen On $4.00, postpaid 
A. & E. MECHANICS RATING: Ajir- 
plane and Engine Mechanics Can you 
pa your written test? Send for new 
quiz book covering Airplanes, Engines, 
and Mechanes’ ( il Air Regulations 
156 pages, fully illustrated, with new 
multiple choice examination questions 
Only $3.00, postpaid or C.0.D 
FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR: A new quiz 
text covering the scope of the new mul- 
tiple choice examination for flight in- 
tructor rating. LIllustrated with dia- 
grams. $3.00, postpaid, or C.O.D. 
GROUND INSTRUCTOR: Written for 
the student preparing for “‘Ground In- 


1202! 





FLIGHT INSTRUCTOR 


new and 
Flight 

student. 
with all 


“series of eights” 
methods of flight instruction with explanations of 
flight 
advanced training 

Other new 
and methods of grading 
formation concerning Load Factors 
instructor's 
covered in the 


OTHER OUTSTANDING AVIATION BOOKS 


bound in blue leatherette with gold letters Price 
$4.00 postpaid or C.O.D., 
structor Ratings.”" Excellent for class 


PAN-AMERICAN NAVIGATION SERVICE 
Ventura Boulevard 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


must for every 
Instructor, and a needed by every 

Printed with the new easy-to-read type 
flight maneuvers fully illustrated. 
shows the new “series of turns’ and 
Here will be found standard 


book--a 


book 


different 


book 


maneuvers in primary intermediate and 


include flight examiners 
A new section covers in- 
Typical flight 
“multiple choice” are 
480 pages handsomely 


features 


examinations 
last section. 


work. Covers Navigation, Meteorology, 
Aircraft and Theory of Flight, Engines 


and Civil Air Regulatior $3.00 post- 
paid or C.O.D 

GROUND INSTRUCTOR RATING: 
Contains “‘Multiple Choice’’ examina- 


Navigation, Meteorology, Air- 
Theory of Flight, Engines 
Nomenclature and aviatior 

back of book It's new 

and different. Something you cannot 
afford to be without. $3.00 postpaid. 

Or it may be purchased in combination 

“Ground Instructor” for $5.00 


PLOTTER: (Dept. of 
type) is necessary for all 
problems involving drift, let-down and 
off-course, including alternate airport 
problems May be used when taking 
Complete with large 
Navigation Note Book and 
instructions, only $4.00 postpaid. 


AIR NAVIGATION (Gold Medal Edi- 
tion) includes meteorology, just pub- 
lished, $3.50. 


METEOROLOGY : 


tions on 
eraft and 
and CAR 


dictionary in 


with 


NAVIGATION 


Commerce 


xamination 
leatherette 


New 


edition for pi- 


lots by Lieut. Commander Halpine, 
$2.75 postpaid or c.0.D. 
SIMPLIFIED CELESTIAL NAVIGA- 
TION by P. V. H. Weems and E. A 
Link, Jr. $3.00 postpaid. 
NEW DALTON NAVIGATION COM- 


PUTER (Type E-6B), $10.00 











ship from the ground. This back pres- 
sure is then momentarily relaxed to 
gain extra speed, after which it is re- 
applied to establish and maintain a 
normal climb. 


Technique of the Landing 

Landing an airplane requires the de- 
velopment of accurate judgment of 
distances, known as depth perception, 
and a good speed sense. 

The ship approaches the landing area 
in a normal glide, headed into the 
wind, with engine idling. When be- 
tween ten and fifteen feet from the 
ground, a slight back pressure on the 
stick is begun to break the glide and 
bring the plane to level flying position. 
As the ship loses speed it gradually 
settles. During this settling the stick 
is slowly pressed back to get the tail 
down and, as the plane finally loses 
its flying speed, it settles to the ground 
in three-point position. Wings are 
kept level with the ailerons through- 
out the landing. 

Read every good book you can get 
on aviation. Talk to Army and Navy 
pilots who are home on leave. Contact 
your airport to get mechanical training. 

When victory is won, learn to fly. 
Then you'll be ready to take full ad- 
vantages of the pleasures of peacetime 
flying. You will be able to make quick, 
safe, restful flights to your favorite 
hunting, fishing and vacation spots 
and streamline your business trips. 

In addition, you will open the door 
to a career in the great aviation in- 
dustry that peace Will bring . . . a 
career that promises you a most suc- 
cessful future. 


Attention! 
CAP MEMBERS 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT’s CAP Di- 
rectives, formerly inserted in ALL 
copies of the magazine, are now 
included ONLY in the CIVIL AIR 
PATROL EDITION going to sub- 
scribers who are in the CAP. 

It is possible that a number of 
SOUTHERN) FLIGHT © subscribers 
have not advised this office of their 
CAP membership. As a result they 
may receive the regular edition in- 
stead of the Civil Air Patrol edition. 
lf this happens to YOU — and you 
want the CAP Directives — please 
notify us promptly and we will 
change your mailing accordingly. 

PLEASE NOTE—The CAP edition 
differs from the regular magazine 
only in the insertion in it of the 
CAP Directives. All of the regular 
features appear in both editions. 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


Circulation Department 
P. O. Box 750 





Dallas, Texas 
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“COMPARED TO THIS OCEAN-HOPPING, 
flying a transport over the Blue Ridge was 
duck soup. All you did then was hang 
But, 


now. There aren't many signposts on the 


onto a beam brother, it’s different 


way to Africa except the dials on your 


t menr 1el 
instrument pane! 


And when there’s noth 


but sale water, those dials 


mrorting. 
I guess I'll be back be- 
a passenger plane 
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instruments . . . in the stratosphere . . . 
non-stop from coast-to-coast. Well — as 
long as I've got instruments I can depend 


on, I'll say that’s the way to get there.” 


WHAT TOMORROW'S PLANES w7// /ook like 
hot De? f ¢ ry, We d n't 


f 
} ; , ; 
@xathiy know. But We do know that 


. Dae zi 
or pow lhe) will 


ae , 
K LisStNaAN VYeS@Aarci engineers are con- 





Stantly | lanning and developing new and 

better precision aircraft instruments 

i help f? oth Out te morrow s skyways, 
rive Safer wings to a nation at peace. 


THE KOLLSMAN SENSITIVE AIRSPEED INDICATOR, «sed 
for close navigation and precision bombing, has a 
” ; } } } ; { 
range of /00 m.} , and can be read to within a jew 
miles per hour iny speed. ELMHURST, NEW YORK e 










GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA 








Mother’s Day TT Sunday, . May 9th 





Dependable power gives life to the wings of our 
fledgling flyers. The unprecedented safety record of 


America’s training schools is due in no small part to 









the unsurpassed dependability of America’s trainer 
planes — many thousands of which are powered with 


Continental Red Seal Engines. 


The mothers of America who have sons in our fight- 
ing forces should know that skilled Continental 
workers have placed dependability above every 


other feature of performance. 


POWER TO WIN 





Awarded to the 

Detroit and Mus 

kegon Plants of 

Continenta Mot 5 _—— — 

Corporation for High = ro \ Sas = = 

Achievemert | ‘\y— 
“Wie hy 





sacs Your Dollars Are Power, Too! Raw Py . » Buy War Bonds j 
eee [antinental Motors [orporation 25 
Aircraft Fngine [Jivision ‘ 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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Somewhere on some front, a huge motorless 
ship silently settles behind an enemy outpost 
and from its bowels—on the double—swarms a 
squad of air-borne infantry full of mustard and 
mayhem. That’s Waco’s contribution to this war 
. nine- and fifteen-place gliders . . . designed 
by Waco... built by Waco and more than a 
dozen other prominent plane manufacturers. 
On another front, a thousand miles away, a 
flyer hits the silk. Thanks to a 
bare-legged stenographer in In- 
dianapolis or Philadelphia... 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT 


MAY, 1943 


COMPANY 


he’ll live to fly again. And somewhere at sea, 
a sailor clings to his tiny life-raft. Thanks to 
someone’s rubber tires ... your rubber tires... 
he’ll sail again to Murmansk. 

That’s the way it is in this war. We all have a 
hand in its winning . . . and when its history is 
finally written, each page will bear the imprint 
of some one of us. We can think of no title for 
this story so appropriate as ‘““How to Win Wars 
and Influence Dictators” . . 
no dedication so fitting as 
“To 130,000,000 Americans.” 

TROY, OHIO 
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The only metal used in constructing this Fairchild bomber-crew trainer is in the two 250-h.p. air-cooled Ranger engines, their 


supports, instruments, landing gear and other equipment supports. 
formed into rigid shapes and structures by the 


The balance of the plane is built of plastic bonded plywood 
Duramold process. 


DEFINING DURAMOL 


HE use oft plywood in aircraft 

construction goes back to the 
early days of aviation. However, the 
development of new ways of handling 
plywood and new bonding agents, 
together with the urgent need to be as 
independent as possible of strategic 
materials and the many adv intages in 
wood construction, has pushed wood 
to the foreground again 


Advantages of wood construction 
include: High adaptabilit to volume 
production; lightness of the materials; 
the fact that it does not “flower” when 
struck by bullets, thus making a clean 
hole; lack of fatigue and corrosive 
characteristics; the freedom of ex 
ternal surfaces from drag caused by 
rivet heads overlapping points ind the 
like: the fact that fire burns through 
Duramold much slower than through 
metal; the ease with which it can be 


repaired, especially in the field 
Duramold Introduced in 1930 


A pioneer in the modern use of 
plastic bonded plywood is the Dura 


There are no “plastic” planes yet. Although the 

Duramold process is presently used for plywood 

bonding, it was developed for various fibrous ma- 
terials, including cotton. 


mold Division of the Fairchild En 
gine & Airplane Corporation. Develop 
ment of the Duramold process started 
back in the middle 30’s when studies 
of the costs of the Fairchild C-31 
single-engine transport, designed spe 
cifically to meet Army plans for a 
thorough-going cargo airplane, gave 
idditional evidence that elimination of 
the thousands of rivets per airplane 
would make a great difference in the 
manufacturing expense, as well as pro 
vide advantages mentioned above. The 
cost and labor of riveting is still one 
of the biggest problems in the manu 
facture of aircraft. 

The Duramold process differs from 


other molding processes and from ply 





THIN SHEETS OF WOOD VENEER AND PLASTIC are here placed by Fairchild factory 

girls in the first step in constructing a quarter-section of the AT-14 fuselage. Duramold 

plastic bonded plywood is ‘cooked’ under pressure so that the various layers of wood 
and plastic become welded into one piece of material. 
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wood-making processes in methods and 
processing equipment rather than in 
the basic materials which are processed. 
No claim is made that the Duramold 
process is a simple process or that for 
small molded parts or small quantities 
of parts it is the cheapest process. 
Neither simplicity nor cheapness was 
the objective set when the develop- 
ment was undertaken. Instead, the ob- 
jective was a means of molding large, 
single and double-curved structural 
surfaces in volume of the greatest 
durability and of consistent quality. 
To reach this objective, methods of, 
and equipment for, using higher tem- 
peratures and pressures than those used 
in other processes were developed. 
From the start it was apparent that 
the process was complicated and that 
each step had to be carefully con- 
trolled in order to obtain a reliable 
and consistent product. This control 
s important because there is no wav 


of testing the quality of the product 
without destroying it. 

It is unfortunate that because the 
outer layer of the most-used product 
of the Duramold process is wood 
veneer, which makes the product look 
like plywood or the products of other 
molding processes, the real differences 
in durability and consistent quality 
cannot be seen. The Duramold process 
is not a process for using one kind of 
veneer in combination with one type 
of resin. Such a conception fails to 
consider the wide varieties of materials 
which can be processed together. 

In order to understand the Dura- 
mold process, it is necessary to examine 
the various basic materials which can 
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The only metal used in constructing this Fairchild bomber-crew trainer is in the two 250-h.p. air-cooled Ranger engines, their 


supports, instruments, landing gear and other equipment supports. 
formed into rigid shapes and structures by the 


The balance of the plane is built of plastic bonded plywood 
Duramold process. 


DEFINING DURAMOL 


HE use of plywood in aircraft 

construction goes back to the 
early days of aviation. However, the 
development of new ways of handling 
plywood and new bonding agents, 
together with the urgent need to be as 
independent as possible of strategic 
materials and the many advantages in 
wood construction, has pushed wood 


to the foreground igain 


Advantages of wood construction 
include: High adaptability to volume 
production; lightness of the materials; 
the fact that it does not “flower”? when 
struck by bullets, thus making 1 clean 
hole; lack of fatigue and corrosive 
characteristics; the freedom of ex 
ternal surfaces from drag caused by 
rivet heads overlapping points ind the 
like; the fact that fire burns through 
Duramold much slower than through 
metal; the ease with which it can be 


repaired, especially in the field 
Duramold Introduced in 1930 


A pioneer in the modern use of 
plastic bonded plywood is the Dura 


There are no “plastic” planes yet. Although the 

Duramold process is presently used for plywood 

bonding, it was developed for various fibrous ma- 
terials, including cotton. 


mold Division of the Fairchild En 
vine & Airplane ( orporation. Dev elop 
ment of the Duramold process started 
back in the middle 30’s when studies 
of the costs of the Fairchild C-31 
single-engine transport, designed spe 
cifically to meet Army plans for a 
thorough-going cargo airplane, gave 
additional evidence that elimination ot 
the thousands of rivets per airplane 
would make a great difference in the 
manufacturing expense, as well as pro- 
vide advantages mentioned above. The 
cost and labor of riveting is still one 
of the biggest problems in the manu 
facture of aircraft. 

The Duramold process differs from 


other molding processes and from ply- 





THIN SHEETS OF WOOD VENEER AND PLASTIC are here placed by Fairchild factory 

girls in the first step in constructing a quarter-section of the AT-14 fuselage. Duramold 

plastic bonded plywood is “cooked” under pressure so that the various layers of wood 
and plastic become welded into one piece of material. 
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wood-making processes in methods and 
processing equipment rather than in 
the basic materials which are processed. 
No claim is made that the Duramold 
process is a simple process or that for 
small molded parts or small quantities 
ot parts it is the cheapest process. 
Neither simplicity nor cheapness was 
the objective set when the develop- 
ment was undertaken. Instead, the ob- 
jective was a means of molding large, 
single and double-curved structural 
surfaces in volume of the greatest 
durability and of consistent quality. 
To reach this objective, methods of, 
and equipment for, using higher tem- 
peratures and pressures than those used 
in other processes were developed. 
From the start it was apparent that 
the process was complicated and that 
each step had to be carefully con- 
trolled in order to obtain a reliable 
and consistent product. This control 
is important because there is no wav 
of testing the quality of the product 
without destroying it. 


It is unfortunate that because the 
outer layer of the most-used product 
of the Duramold process is wood 
veneer, which makes the product look 
like plywood or the products of other 
molding processes, the real differences 
in durability and consistent quality 
cannot be seen. The Duramold process 
is not a process for using one kind of 
veneer in combination with one type 
of resin. Such a conception fails to 
consider the wide varieties of materials 
which can be processed together. 

In order to understand the Dura- 
mold process, it is necessary to examine 
the various basic materials which can 
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SPECIALIZED TRAINING COURSES 


Hours 
Completed 





13. Air Navigation 


Safeguarding Military Information 


Operation Orders 


Terrain Study 


Meteorology 


Leadership-Command 


Officer Duties 


Map Reading 


Communications 


Observation & Reconnaissance 


Airplane Inspectio: 


Servicemen Duties 


Military Corresponde! 


Physical Fitne 


( ode 


Approved 
by: 


CIVIL AIR PATROL 


PRIMARY TRAINING COURSES 


Hours 


Military Courtesy 
Infantry Drill 

Local OCD 

First Aid 

Interior Guard Duty 
Gas Defense 
Protective Concealment 
Crash Procedure 

Army Organization 
Navy Organization 


Force Organization 


SOUTHERN FLIGHT, Dallas, Texas 
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by 
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ADVANCED FLIGHT TRAINING MISSIONS ACTIVE DUTY FLIGHT RECORD 


MISSION TIME Mission Date Time 


1. Pick-up Message 
2. Formation Flying 
3. Map Sketching 

4. Supply Dropping 
5. Flight Formations 


6. Radio Communication 


7. Night Flying 


8. Instrument 


10. 
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be processed. Two classes of materials 
are needed. The first class consists of 
fibrous, strength-giving or reinforc- 
ing materials, and the second class, of 
bonding and preserving materials. In 
addition to the wide variety of veneers 
of different strengths and densities, 
which can be used in an unlimited 
number of combinations, there also 
are all sorts of other fibrous or rein- 
forcing materials. 

Among the natural fibers there are 
wood fibers, sisal fibers, cotton and 
linen fibers. Also, there are such ma- 
as glass fibers and fine steel 
These fibers can be 
combined in their original condition 


terials 
wire or wool. 


with the bonding material or first pro- 
cessed into such forms as paper, cloth, 
glass cloth, wire screen, etc. Besides 
a great number of different types of 
resins, bonding materials also include 
rubber compounds or even metals of 
lower melting points than the ma- 
terials of the reinforcing group. 
Thus, when we talk of the Dura- 
mold process, we should think of a 
wide variety of non-homogeneous ma- 
differing density, 
strength and other characteristics— 


terials widely in 
not just of double-curved veneer and 
resin laminates. Duramold should be 
viewed mot as a new material, but 
rather as a process for producing new 
kinds of structural arrangements em- 
fibers combined 


ploying reinforcing 


with a binder to give a variety of com- 
These 
new structural and other properties, 
and also the possibility of being fabri- 


posite materials. would offer 


cated in large, complicated shapes. 
Each combination requires a specific 
manufacturing technique with proper 
process controls at each step, if a con- 


sistent product is to be obtained. 
One of the things Sherman M. Fair- 
child, chairman of the board of the 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corpora- 
tion, has always emphasized has been 
thorough investigation of new possi- 
bilities in the aviation field. Since 
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elimination of rivets presented a chal- 
lenge that promised exceptional bene- 
fits, work in the plastic bonded ply- 
wood field was launched by a sub- 
sidiary that adopted the trade name 
of Duramold. 

The work was put in charge of Col. 
V. E. Clark, inventor of the Clark Y 
wing foil, responsible for many other 
aviation advances as an Army aero- 
nautical engineer during and before 
World War I and as a leading executive 
of the Consolidated Aircraft Corpora- 
tion before joining Fairchild. The first 
product of this research to take the air 
was the Fairchild 46, a low-wing five- 
place cabin monoplane resembling in 
general appearance the Fairchild F-46 
which was brought out in 1935. 

This Fairchild 46 has become a 
famous airplane in its own right. It 
has been flown constantly since it ap- 
peared in 1936 and has served as an 
aerial testing laboratory for the early 
Duramold plastic bonded plywood pro- 
cess and also of the twelve-cylinder 
inverted inline air-cooled type of en- 
gine that has now become standard in- 
stallation in the Curtiss $03C scout 
bombers pouring off the assembly line 
for the Navy. 

The Fairchild 46 was not an all- 
Duramold job. That is, the Duramold 
process was applied only to the fuselage. 
While it was being flown about during 
the ensuing years, the wearability of 
that fuselage has been closely ob- 
served in the toughest of all labora- 
tories—actual service in the field. This 
resulted in the development of tail sur- 
faces and wings, ailerons and flaps plus 
many smaller aircraft units, such as 
bomber doors and the latest in the 
training plane field. 

All the horizontal stabilizers and 
turtle decks of the Fairchild PT-19 
trainers, which have become the 
“cradle of the Air Force,” are made by 
the Duramold process. The largest all- 
Duramold aircraft is the recently an- 
nounced AT-13 combat crew trainer 
built at Hagerstown, Md., by the Fair- 
child Aircraft Division as a licensee of 


Duramold. The possibilities in the ap- 
plication of the Duramold process are, 
of course, practically limitless. 


How Elements Made 


Though Duramold has been talked 
about for some years, relatively little 
has been made public about it. There 
has even been impatience on the part 
of some observers at what seemed to 
them a slowness in the application of 
Duramold to aircraft construction in 
recent years. There was the best rea- 
son in the world for not pushing the 
applications too fast, however. The 
vast amount of engineering data which 
has been compiled over many years for 
metal in aircraft construction simply 
had not been worked up for plastic 
bonded plywood. The development of 
this background data was necessary to 
be consistent with Fairchild standards 
and practices. This took time, espe- 
cially as so much of it had to be done 
by Duramold itself, because of the de- 
mands upon Government agencies for 
work in other fields. The research 
work was carried on without any let- 
up, and fittingly, without ballyhoo. 
Thus, when the cry for non-strategi- 
cal materials went up, Duramold was 
in an advanced stage of development, 
ready for its role in war construction. 
Naturally, because of war and other 
factors, there still is much about Dura- 
mold that for the time being must be 
left unsaid. 


Duramold elements are built up by 
placing strips of veneer adjacent to 
each other in or on the mold until the 
whole mold of the part being made is 
covered, then alternately putting on 
top of the first layer additional layers 
of hot-setting phenolic resin (it comes 
in strips resembling the veneer strips) 
and veneer, until the desired thickness 
has been achieved. The whole is then 
subjected to carefully calculated pres- 
sure and temperatures, so that in ef- 
fect the mass fuses into one material. 
The “cooking” process is merely a 
matter of minutes. The completed 
part then can be trimmed, smoothed 
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CURTISS CARAVAN PLASTIC BONDED PLYWOOD PARTS are fluid 
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pressure molded by Aviation Engineering, Inc. The photos above, 


furnished by Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., show typical Durez resin-bonded parts for the Caravan. Photo No. | shows the coupe 


top, No. 2 the aft deck, No. 3 the flap closure and No. 5 the aerial delivery container. 


The wing tip pictured in No. 4 is for an 


experimental dive bomber, while the tail cone in No. 6 with its compound curves is a part for another type of aircraft. The small 
parts in No. 7 include ventilating scoop, splice plate, and exhaust vent scoop. 


t 


up and otherwise given final touches 


for final assembly 


[he forms for the various elements, 
such as horizontal stabilizers, fuselage 
shells and the like are either male or 
female dies Building up these ele 
ments does not require highly skilled 
labor, though naturally the greater 
the skill of the workmen in handling 
wood, as in the case of cabinet, piano 


W % m 


en ilready have done excellent work 


makers and the like, the bette 


in handling this material. Even build 


ing up elements the size of fuselage 
shells does not take long. It is simply 
1 matter of a team of several persons 
laying the 


together strips 


working 


down | inished elements can be 


Sstac ked 


plates, without taking up much space 


in large numbers, like pie 


until they ire needed on the issembly 


line 
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Repairing Duramold 
One of the many advantages of 
Duramold is that it can be repaired 
in most instances right in the field with 
ordinary tools and little or no pre 
vious woodworking experience. How 
ever, the availability of woodworkers 
under ordinary circumstances makes 
experienced help in effecting field re 
pairs a relatively simple matter. Nat- 
urally, a serious fracture such as might 
occur in a wing as the result of a col 
lision with a ground obstacle usually 
requires shop attention. 

When repairs are made in the field, 
pressure can be applied by driving in 
nails, which are later removed, or by 
combinations of jacks and braces. Any 
cold-setting glue can be used for field 
repairs. 
heat speeds up the setting process. For 


instance, the placing of an electric 


The application of a little 


light bulb near the patch saves some 
hours in completing the job. 
However serious the repair, the gen 
eral procedure is the same: plane the 
broken surfaces down to produce a 
smooth, shallow area. Into this area 
lavers of vencer (joined by any cold- 
setting resin glue) may be laid until 
a slightly oversized “fill” has been pro- 
duced. After this has set under pres- 
sure of jacks and braces, the “fill” can 
be planed down to correspond with the 
general contour of the part being fixed. 
The current use of plastic bonded 
plywood has been made possible, in 
round numbers, by the development of 
new glues which make the product 
non-susceptible to the effects of water 
and fungae, which were weaknesses in 
wood construction previously; the de- 
velopment of methods by which com 


(Continued on page 38) 
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WHAT DO YOU MEAN 


medium 
bomber ! 


There's nothing “medium” about our American 
medium bombers but their size. For example, the 
Vega Ventura can bomb accurately from high- 
level flight—swoop down on its target for low fast 
attack—strafe troop concentrations—blast tanks— 
tow gliders loaded with men and supplies, and 
tow high speed targets for our fighters to practice 
on—a combination of tasks no other medium 
bomber can do. 

Then, too, the Ventura patrols thousands of miles 
of cold gray ocean to drop depth charges when 
it finds a sub—carries torpedoes to attack enemy 
ships—plants mines to trap them. What do you 
mean, “medium” bomber! 


The Ventura has the same basic qualities of a// 
Lockheed and Vega planes, extra strength and 
extra dependability. That's why the Canadian, 
British, Australian and U.S. Army and Navy Air 
Forces are all using Venturas—lots of them. 


A subsidiary of Lockheed 





Aircraft Corporation 





Lockheed Hudson Lockheed P-38 
Medium Bomber Lightning Fighter 
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By HARRIET E. RAYMOND 


| all the plastics, the cellulose 


acetate types are said to be 


most versatile. Nowhere is this more 
illustrated than in their 


graphically 
uircraft. Here their 


ipplication to 
toughness, light weight, and clarity 
contribute to speed and performance, 
From the tiniest wing grommet to the 
cockpit enclosure, cellulose icetate 
plastics demonstrate their adaptability 
is well as military stamina. 


Lumarith is the oldest of the cellu- 
lose acetate discovered in 
1927 by Celluloid ¢ orporation, now 


Celanese Celluloid Corporation, a di- 


plastic Ss, 


vision of Celanese Corporation of 
America, and the founders of the plas- 
tic industry. 

One of the first variations on the 
basic theme was a transparent sheet of 
high clarity, especially developed for 
aircraft windshields, called Aero Qual- 


ity Lumarith, the first plastic ictually 


Lumari 


made for this purpose, though celluloid 


was used for aircraft enclosures as 


early as 1921. 


Stabilization of Light 


Continuous research and develop 
ment brought constant improvement 
so that at the present writing Aero 
Lumarith is umong 


Quality unique 


cellulose acetate plastics. It meets the 
Air Corps Specification 12025B and 
Navy Aeronautical Specification P41¢ 
(Grades B & LS). It excludes the 
severe burning rays of the sun with 
out affecting its excellent light trans 
mission. It has outstanding weather 
ing characteristics. It is available in 
many sizes other than the standard 
20x50-inch sheet. Its surface is not 
impaired by high forming tempera 
tures. 

Light stabilization is a major factor 
in the elimination of crazing. 

Medical Corps officers are expressing 
mounting concern over the problem 
of severe sunburn Aviators on long 
daytime flights at high altitudes behind 
acrylic plastics invariably suffer severe 
sunburn which results in loss of flying 
time from a few days to several weeks 
if infection sets in. A study of the 
accompanying curves (Fig. 1) shows 
that Aero Quality Lumarith does not 
transmit light rays in the erythema- 
which according to 


togenic range 
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th’s Versatility 


The oldest of the cellulose acetate plastics is finding 


vital applications in modern aircraft. 


It excludes 


burning rays of the sun, yet retains excellent light 


transmission qualities. 


Its impact strength is great, 


but it can be cold-formed. 


Coblentz, Stair and Hogue ( Journal of 
Research of Bureau of Standards 8,546, 
1932) are the most effective sunburn- 
producing rays in the ultra-violet re- 
gion of the sun’s radiation. (This is 
a graphic example of the versatility of 
Lumarith since other formulae, notably 
those used for agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and health glazing admit 
up to 80 per cent of the ultra-violet 


rays). 
Aero 


Lumarith can be determined 


The weathering qualities of 
Quality 
from the appearance of the panels in 
the unretouched photograph (see Fig. 





> 


2). These panels had been exposed to 
the weather for four months when 
photographed without crazing, warp- 
ing, or buckling. 


Simple curves of Lumarith can be 
cold formed, that is, bent without 
heat (see Fig. 3). Lumarith is formed 
into compound curves by softening 
with heat and drawing by hand over 
Lumarith will withstand 
forming temperatures of as high as 
280°F without surface impairment 
( see Figs. + and pF 


a form. 


Other Advantages 


One of the important characteristics 
of cellulose acetate for aircraft is its 
impact strength. A 20x20-inch sheet 
of ¥-inch thick Aero Quality Luma- 
rith has withstood the impact of a 
twelve-pound cannon ball dropped 
from a height of ten feet without 
breaking. The accompanying photo- 
graph taken by Gjon Mili shows the 
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fall of the ball and its rebound (Fig. 


6). 
Cellulose acetate has greater abra 
sion resistance as determined by 


A.S.T.M. mar 


any other transparent plastic now used 


resistance test than 


in aircraft. This is surprising since 
cellulose acetate does not have as high 
a surface hardness, but it iS evidence 
of the toughness of cellulose acetate. 

( ellulose 


sensitive to stress concentration and is 


acetate is relatively in- 
highly resistant to stress crazing even 


though cold-formed. 


Fabricating Aero Quality Lumarith 


The surface of Aero Quality Luma- 
rith is masked for protection during 
Lumarith is tough and 

For example, in an 


fabricating. 

handles easily. 
emergency, thicknesses up to '-inch 
can be cut with tin shears just like 
using a pair of scissors, and it will 
leave a clean edge. Heavier sheets 
might be handled the same way, though 
it is better to use a carpenter’s hand- 
saw. It is easier than shearing, and 
and 8). 
This is important when replacements 


leaves a cleaner edge (Figs. 
in the field are necessary. In produc- 
tion, Lumarith is sawed with a band- 
saw (Fig. 9). 

Cutting shaped pieces of Lumarith 
sheets is not limited to sawing. Chop- 
ping out is similar to dieing out, and 
whenever the production run is worth 
the making of a simple die, that is the 
best method (Fig. 10). 
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A stack of two or three or more 
sawed or cut blanks of Lumarith can 
be routed at one time (Fig. 11). 

Drills that are used on metal may 
be used on Lumarith. Here, too, 
blanks can. be stacked. Pressure 
should not be so great as to cause 
overheating and gumming up. 


Allowance for Temperature, 

Humidity 
Like all materials, Aero Quality 
Lumarith expands and contracts with 
changes in temperature, and, like most 
organic materials, Lumarith expands 
and contracts with changes in hu- 
midity. 

When cutting sheets to a particular 
size and when mounting panels in a 
frame, due allowance should be made 
for subsequent expansion or contrac- 
tion which might otherwise cause 
buckling or possibly pulling out of a 
frame. The coefficient of linear ther- 
mal expansion of Aero Quality Luma- 
rith «as determined by A.S.T.M. 
Method D-696-42T is 12x10-5 per °C 
(0.00012 inch per inch per °C) or 
6.67x10-5 per °F (0.0000667 inch per 
inch per °F). The expansion due to 
humidity change from 0 per cent to 
100 per cent relative humidity amounts 


to about 1.3 per cent. 


Bending and Forming 


As mentioned before, simple curves 
of Lumarith can be formed without 
heat. This will not affect its high im- 
pact strength or develop any local 
stresses or strains. Lumarith has been 
curved without heat to radii as extreme 
as seventy times the gauge of the ma- 
terial (see Fig. 2). 

Compound curves are formed by 
heat. Sheets are softened in an oven, 
then draped over cloth-covered wood 
forms and allowed to cool (Fig. 12). 


Lumarith can be heated to tempera- 


Fig. 6 





Fig. 7 


Fig. 8 


tures as high as 280°F without affect- 
ing surface or quality. Excess stock 


can be removed by bandsawing. 


Drawing 


Dome shapes and complicated three- 
dimensional shapes can be formed from 
Aero Quality Lumarith 
drawing and forming operations. The 
method depends on size and shape of 
the piece desired, the depth of draw, 


sheet s by 


and the thickness of sheet. For a deep 


draw, a forming die mounted in a 


hand or power press is used. 


Polishing 
Any scratching or tool marks result- 
ing from machining or forming can be 
removed by polishing on clean buffing 
suitable cutting and 


wheels using 


wiping compounds. 


Mounting 

The expansions due to moisture ab 
sorption and a temperature rise are 
larger for Lumarith than for other 
plastics used for aircraft (acrylic plas- 
tics, for example), making necessary 
larger clearance in mountings. 

Lumarith should not be employed 
as a structural member, but should be 
installed in a supporting frame of 
rigid construction of sufficient strength 
for the purpose. The frame should 
form channels to receive the panel 
with sufficient allowance for expan- 
sion and contraction of the material 
that may be expected under service 
conditions. Naturally the frame 
should not be pulled up too tight, and 
if bolts are called for in the mounting, 
the bolt holes through the panel should 
be made oversize to permit natural ex- 
pansion and contraction of the Luma 
rith. 

Cleaning 


Like all windows, Lumarith must 
be cleaned. It should be remembered 
that plastic materials are not as hard 
as glass and therefore scratch more 
readily. Abrasion tests show, how- 
ever, that Lumarith has greater re- 
sistance to abrasion than other plastics 
of greater surface hardness. Dirt can 
be removed with mild soap and water, 
then rinsed with clear water. Care 
should be taken not to rub the dirt 


into the sheet. 
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Fig. 9 Fig 


Grease may be removed by wiping 
with a soft cloth dampened with Cal 
bon tetrachloride, toluol, or yas | ne 


Scratch Removal 


There are special cleanet that can 
be used to clean ind brighten or to 
remove or cover minor scratches 


W he n 


serate hed to polish 


become too 


b idly 


with l cleaning 


panels 
compound ind buff polishing is not 


pt actical, the surface frequently can 


be cleaned up and transparency im 
proved by coating with a varnish o1 


special lacquer 








Storing 
Lumarith sheets hipped in 
wooden PACKINE Cases, tight \ packed 
to prevent smrting, ind interleaved 
with tissu They should be stored 


flat, never on edge, ind preferably in 


the original Case Ideal conditions for 
storing Lumarith would be at 70°] 
temperature 90 to 60 per cent rela 
tive humidity If a cold room must 


be used for storage, the sheets should 
be conditioned it least twenty-four 
hours in a room at about 70 to 75°] 


before fabricating 














DOLAT 


AIRCRAFT 


Fig. 10 


Other Forms of Lumarith 


The foregoing describes the proper 
ties of aero quality Lumarith trans 


parent sheeting and the operations 


necessary to forming it into aircraft 
windows and mounting them in a ship. 
Aero quality Lumarith is used on 


urcraft not alone for windows but 


wherever else crystal clarity is desi 
tble. Other 


colored sheets, rods, tubes, and mold 


forms of Lumarith— 
ing materials—are formed into thou 
sands of parts for aircraft. Grommets, 
inspection rings and plates, data cases, 
check list holders, humidity indicators, 
electrical parts, and insulation, leve 
ind dashboard knobs, fuel gauges, dial, 
bulletin, chart, and map covers, lami 


n ited map covering and so on 


These cellulose acetate plastics that 
brought about a revival of interest in 
the plastic industry and excited th 
public’s imagination during the thi 
aside thei 


ties have literally turned 


igreeable qualities (unlimited color, 
for example) for the grim business of 
war. They have replaced critical ma 
terials successfully in many articles and 
ipplications where thei special propel! 


ties can be utilized and have done much 


* ABILITY 
* PRECISION 


* PRODUCTION 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURING 





to speed production and improve per- 
formance. So much so that they have 
made lasting friends and will stay on 
the job after the war is won and 


shortages are a thing of the past. 


Atlantan Is Leader in 
South’s Plywood Work 


Long a leader 

' 
aviation development 
mn Creorgzia, | Ed 
ward Moodie is guid 
ing expansion of avVia 
tion manufacturing 


, 
the South as execu 


tive Vice president 
and chief engineer of 
Aviation Engineering 


Inc., of Atlanta. The 


firm tabricates bag 





moulded plastic 


p bonded plywood ait 
T. E. Moodie ratt components suc! 
is ailerons, flaps, rudders, elevators, bomb ba 


1oors fins, fairies, stabilizers, ete 


DEFINING DURAMOLD 


(Continued from page 34) 


pound curves could be obtained in thx 
material without weakening the ma 
terial or encountering tendencies to 
straighten out after the pressure had 
been removed, and the determination 
of what pressures and temperatures 
should be applied. 

The most notable example of bonded 
plastic plywood construction is the 
Fairchild AT-14 combat crew traine: 
powered by two Wasp engines and 
equipped with tricycle undercarriage 
ind every “station” that is standard on 
combat bombers. No metal is used 
except for certain mounts and installa 
tions like the undercarriage members, 


tailwheels and so on. 
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| we at E. L. |. are hard at work devoting all our skill and 
resources to the production of vital aviation and other military equipment 
for the United Nations. We believe with the dawn of Victory will come 
a brighter tomorrow and many improvements and new E. L. |. Products 


will result from our experiences and war developments. 


During the past 12 years E. L. |. has contributed many instruments 
and several new services now in World-Wide use in the Petroleum In- 
dustry, forecasting E. L. |. Products of the future. 





Engineering Laboratories, Inc. 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS & MANUFACTURERS 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA U.S.A. 
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RIPCORD REMINDERS 


(Continued from page 20) 


ground, such as trees, buildings or 
wires. A certain amount of control 
of direction may be obtained by pull 
ing in two or three feet of several 
suspension lines on the side toward 
which drift is desired. It should be 
remembered, however, that the rate 
of descent is increased by thus pulling 
the suspension lines in, and also that 
too much line pulled in may cause the 
canopy to collapse. The slack of the 
pulled-in line should be kept clear of 
the body to avoid its fouling when 
it is released again. 

Care should be taken that the 
amount of line pulled in does not cause 
the canopy to collapse; nor should the 
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slack lines be permitted to hang along- 
side the body where they might foul 
Manipulation 


when they are released. 
of the suspension lines is usually un- 
necessary, and should be resorted to 
only when imperative. 


Landing in Water 


The harness, manufactured by the 
firm with which I am associated, is 
designed so as to form a sling upon 
which the parachutist is held in a sit- 
ting position by a special leg strap 
arrangement, and not allowed to rest 
upon his entire weight on the leg 
straps. This feature makes it possible 
to release the leg and breast straps im- 
mediately after the parachute is open. 








When landing in a strong wind in 
water, the leg and breast straps may 
be released after the parachutist has 
moved well back into the sling. Grasp 
the suspension webs, and at the mo- 
ment of contact straighten the body 
and slip from the harness. The body 
should be turned to face the direction 
of drift. This is easily done in a 
Switlik harness, due to the accessible 
position of the risers, or lift webs. To 
turn the body, grasp the left riser with 
the right hand and the right riser with 
the left hand, and twist. The body 
can then be turned as much as 180 
degrees. 
How Pack Works 

So much for the descent. Now, let 
us look at the drawing at the left to 
see what takes place within the chute 
pack, when the ripcord is pulled: 

A pull on the ripcord handle (A) 
releases the single pin fastener (B), 
freeing the cable (C) from around the 
pilot chute bead and channelled edge 
of the tray (D). The combination 
pack cover-pilot chute (E) is thus 
released—expelled from the pack by 
the pilot chute springs, contained 
within the pilot chute itself. The 
continued pull on the ripcord operates 
the ejector flap (F), which is tucked 
under the second fold, near the apex 
(G) or extreme top of the body and 
into the air stream—assuring a positive 
and rapid opening, and preventing 
blanketing. 

All of this takes place automatically, 
and each fold of the canopy and line 
emerges from the chute in methodical 
order, aided by the forces of air cur- 
rent and gravity working together. It 
is readily understood, then, why such 
care and precision are used in the 
packing of the parachute. There is 
only one way to pack a chute—+the 
right way. Anything short of that 
places a life in jeopardy. 

Have your chute inspected and re- 
packed regularly every sixty days by a 
capable licensed rigger. The canopy, 
suspension lines, pilot chute, harness, 
ripcord pin, pack, are all subject to 
wear or deterioration, or both, through 
the elements, both in and out of use. 
And since a chain is only as strong as 
its weakest link, it is advisable to keep 
your chute in top condition. 

But above all, wear it every time 
you fly. 





LIGHT PLANE WANTED 


Have $2,000 to buy light plane 
that will cruise at least 95 mph for 
3 hours. The more gadgets the bet- 
ter. Can get WPB Okay. Any pre- 
war model considered. Write D. H., 
c/o SOUTHERN FLIGHT, P. O. Box 
750, Dallas, Texas. 
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“Wonder Which Onek flim?” 





















Texas skies are full of trainer planes these days and 
somewhere up yonder the ranchman’s son is soloing 
for the first time. To both father and son it’s a red- 
letter day. 


Texas is furnishing the nation today with many of 
its most powerful fighting aircraft, with skilled fliers 
to man them and, above all, with vast quantities of the 
petroleum products it takes to operate the world’s 


mightiest air force. 


From one Humble refinery alone has come more 
high-octane aviation gasoline than from any other plant 
in the world. And Humble leads the field also in the 
production of 91-, 87- and 73-octane for basic training 
planes. Special stratosphere greases, instrument oils and 
rust preventives for aircraft engines are part of a long 
list of Humble products developed to serve our air 


torces. 


~ 
i Whatever demands our growing war effort may make 


—whether it be to create an entirely new product or 
to speed up the production of an old one—13,000 


Humble employes stand ready to answer the challenge— 






ia to deliver the goods. 
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Today Humble-Esso Aviation 
Products serve the vital demands 
of war; tomorrow they will serve 
equally well the needs of peace. 
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By REED PIGMAN 


The Little Man Speaks Out 


N January 26, 1943, Order 


L-262 was introduced by the 


War Production Board This pre 
vented the sale, lease, rental or gift of 
iny interest in any aircraft under 500 
h.p. Like many others in the industry, 
[ interpreted the bill to mean that 
the interest in an aircraft was the 
only limitation of the bill and had 
nothing to do with the selling of 
flight instruction on the aircraft. We 
were told that due to the tremendous 
training program of War Training 
Service the bill was necessary so that 
WTS could obtain enough ships tor 
their program. WTS needed ships and 
the bill paved the way for them. So 
far, there was no kick from the op 
erators or the private owners who felt 
that if their ships were needed in the 
program, they were willing to give 
them up 


About April 1, 


quiring ships for their 


WTS started ac 
program \ 
couple of days later another operator 
on the field came to my ofhce and said 
he had confidential information that 
this order restricted the rental of ait 
craft for flight instruction and that he 
was closing out his commercial bus! 
ness. On the same day an ofhcial of 
WTS stepped into my ofhce and asked 


if I were doing any commercial busi 
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Hundreds of fixed-base operators are 





in the 


throes of disillusionment foreshadowing complete 
elimination from flight-training activities. Here is a 
straightforward expresson of one man’s opinion who 
reflects the sentiments of his brothers in suffering. 


ness and if I were he suggested I con- 
tact the War Production Board in 
Washington (he even gave me the 
man’s name in WPB to contact). Now 
I started to get uneasy and again con- 
sulted the copy of the order which my 
operator friend had left with me. I was 
sobered by the paragraph reading ““Wil- 
ful violation, fine and imprisonment or 
both.” My friend had written in red 
pencil on the margin, “$1,000.00 and 
two years.” Now I personally don’t 
hanker to spend any two years of my 
life in the brig, so I galvanized my 
ofhce into action, compiled a list of 
students and sent it to WPB with an 
earnest plea that I was a law-abiding 
man and wanted to do the proper 
settled back to await an 
For a few days everything 


thing. I 
inswer. 
was normal; but no answer from WPB. 
(The letter never was answered.) 

A day or so later there came reports 
to my ofhce that WPB was sending 


500 FBI men into the field to enforce 
the rental clause of this order and 
they were going to make examples of 
certain operators. After this informa- 
tion I closed down. Can you imagine 
the wailing and gnashing of teeth 
that seventy men can make who are 
partially through an instrument cours¢ 
and then are forced to stop? A great 
these men had planked 
hard-earned money for 


number of 
good 
the course and had visions of their 
instrument ratings vanishing into thin 


dow n 


air. As an operator I had the same 
visions, only it was my business that 
was floating away. 

Our friends in a neighboring town 
organized a meeting and invited the 
local WPB men. There were many 
speeches including my own, all of 
them from operators with the single 
thought that the government was can 
celling their contracts under the new 
WTS program and was then forcing 
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those cancelled into bankruptcy by not 
letting them use the equipment left 
on their hands. Most of this was 
equipment WTS did not want. Out 
of 23,000 airplanes WTS 
wanted 7,000. It was surprising how 
many operators were present who still 
had their WTS contracts but who were 
protesting such an order that forbid 
WTS 


These operators for years 


f rozen 


them to train anyone except 
students. 
had been taking most of their instruc- 
tors from their commercial students 
and now this backlog of instructors 
was to be taken away. The grand 
finale came when the WPB man asked 
what we were squawking about, that 
this order didn’t say we could not sell 
flight instruction and gave an inter- 
pretation from the Attorney General 
of WPB to prove it. Now isn’t that 
just ducky, all this trouble and worry 
over something that did not affect us. 
Everyone went home happy and the 
next morning I called my students 
and told them to get back into the 
addle, that everything was OK. 


I again settled back to enjoy life 
when in came an invitation from the 
National Aviation Training Associa- 
tion to attend a meeting at a local 
hotel to discuss matters of interest to 
The day before the 
meeting, word came to us that CAA 


the operators. 


General Inspection had refused to give 
They had re- 


ceived instructions from Mr. McLain 


any more flight tests. 


Stewart, the director of training of 
the CAA War Training Service, that 
they were to give flight tests only to 
those who would sign up to be WTS 
instructors for the duration. Now this 
is where McClain Stewart (‘Big Stew” 
as he iS called in Washington) made 
one of his costly mistakes. We will 
Zo into these mistakes later. 


The day of the big operators’ meet 
ing dawned, bright and clear with no 
indication of the things to come. We 
assembled in approved fashion and 
listened to the usual warm-up speeches 
and reports of the secretary and other 
ofhcers and then came the big moment. 
The high potentate rose and with ap- 
propriate overtures of mourning in- 
formed the operators that the little 
man would have to go, that it had 
been decided to place all the training 
contracts in the hands of a few big 
operators. Yes, it had been decided, 
the Army and Navy had willed it and 
Furthermore the NATA 
could see the practical side of such a 
plan and had put its approval to it. 
\ definite unrest was noticeable among 
the members and invited guests who 


it must be. 


were present. A couple of the more 
voluble members arose and wanted to 


know who had authorized any official 
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FAN MAIL RECEIVED BY CARL FRIEDLANDER, president of the Aeronca Aviation 


Corporation at Middletown, Ohio, recently included this photo of ten Aeronca seaplanes 


of the Kanawha Flying School of Charleston, W. Va. 
The school is the largest of its kind in America. 


instruction. 


of the organization to endorse such 


a plan. 


The superintendent of WTS for the 
region said it was with great sorrow 
that he was forced to cancel and 
eliminate so many good operators trom 
further participation in the training 
program. I believe he really meant it. 
We were next acquainted by WTS 
with the way the new, “big operators” 
were to be handled; how a flight man 
was to be put in each operation to sec 
that the students were receiving the 
correct training and to periodically 
check the operators and instructors 
and to keep them standardized. These 
flight supervisors, we were informed, 
WTS 


were already in training in 


camps throughout the country. 
About this time I was called from 
the meeting for a long distance tele- 
phone call from Washington. Wash- 
ington phoning me? Trembling a 
little, I lifted the receiver and a calm 
voice advised me that this was Mr. 
- - of the War Production Board in 
Washington. “Are you training any 
men at your school,” he asked, ‘who 
are not necessary to the war effort? | 
want a yes or no answer.” I swelled my 
chest and bellowed, “No! And furth- 
er,” I added, “would I be in violation 
of your order if I were?” His answer 
was to tell me to read the order and 
decide for myself. Well, I have read 
the order dozens of times and yet do 
not know what it means. I went back 
to the meeting very confused. Here 
I was caught between two interpre- 
tations, one I wanted to believe and 
the other I didn’t. When I arrived 
at the meeting bedlam had _ broken 
loose, the “radical members” had placed 
a motion before the chair to adjourn, 
reopen the meeting, form a new or- 
ganization and elect officers who would 
follow the dictates of their members. 
The chair refused to entertain such 


They're used for Navy student 


a motion and the meeting continued. 
By now the radical ranks had swellen 
to include almost all the operators 
present. They insisted on forming a 
new organization. 


A day or two later word came 
from Washington that Senator Mc- 
Carran was holding an investigation on 
WTS and L-262. Along with a couple 
of other operators I journeyed to 
Washington for the investigation. All 
the powers were there; the Army, 
Navy, WTS, GI, NATA and a couple 
of other little guys like myself. Now 
Senator McCarran is a square-shooter 
and packs a lot of wallop in_ the 
Capital and it was a thrill to realize 
that we lived in a land where little 
insignificant you and me can go to 
representatives of our government and 
speak our piece. We told them what 
we thought was wrong with L-262 
and the WTS. We told them we did 
not think that the little operator 
should go. We told them that the 
little operator felt he had been framed 
by an organization that had _ been 
formed to protect him. I personally 
came away from this meeting with 


these definite convictions: 


1. That regulation L-262 had been 
hurriedly and faultily fabricated to be 
used as a club over the head of the 
small operator so he would quit busi- 
ness quickly after losing his contracts 
so as not to be a stumbling block in 
WTS program. 

2. There was a definite rift between 


the General Inspection branch of the 


CAA and WTS. 


3. That it had not been necessary 
to cancel out all the little operators as 
another program could be made to use 
them. 

4. That the Army and Navy did 
not relish the new program or any 
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other program run by civilians to 
train their men 

Remember I told you that at the 
NATA meeting at Fort Worth there 
was great clamor for a new organiza 
tion. While I was gone, such an or 
ganization was formed; an organiza 


tion of those 


operators, pilots ind 
interested in the aviation industry, an 
organization which has been dedicated 
to carry out the will of its members, 
in organization dedicated to promote 
and perpetuate the aviation industry 
as a whole, an called 


“Aviation War 


up 


organization 


Activities.” | joined 


In the beginning | told you that 


Big Stew” made three mistakes; one 


, > 


was L-262, which after all, was his 


idea. “Big Stew” is big business him 
self, has a remarkable reputation as a 
business man. He has one fault—he 
knows nothing about flying If he 
knew the industry, if he knew pilots 
and instructors as well as he knows 
stoc ks and bonds, he would not attempt 
throats 


to cram L-262 down their 


This order has now been modified 
somewhat due to the tremendous pres 
sure being exerted in Washington 

pressure created by operators, pilots 
who felt 


Many 


operators feel that if they can hold 


and the industry as a whole, 


that it is an unjust regulation 


their own organizations together with 
commercial business for another coupk 
of months that the picture will change 
1gain as it has many times in the past. 

The second big mistake “Big Stew” 
made was in his own organization, the 


CAA. 
through their rigid standards of li 


General Inspection ilw iVs, 
censing aircraft and pilots, has caused 
WTS a great deal of concern. Under 
the new program set-up, it seems that 
Big Stew” reasoned if he could take 
the stinger out of GI, he could meet 
the new delivery schedules which the 
Army and Navy had demanded. With 
GI testing his students, many were 
sent back for more training and many 
were washed out for good. This meant 
delay and schedules not met. Remem 
ber now, “Big Stew”’ is not an aviation 
man but a business man who will let 
no obstacle stand in his path to get 
the job done. In some ways, perhaps, 
GI has been an unnecessary hindrance 
in our pilot-making machinery. But 
on the other hand GI through its rigid 
standards has given us pilots of high 
caliber—pilots who have gone into 
both commercial and military aviation 
and proved their worth. In their zeal 
to see that all pilots obtaining licenses 
know their business and are properly 
trained, GI sometimes has had to be 
tough. They have gone to great 
lengths at times to find some regula 


tion that would prevent the applicant 
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from obtaining the desired license in 
stead of trying to find some regulation 
that would help him get it. This is 
wrong and all of us know it, but it is 
also w rong tor GI to be left out of 
the training picture—as they are spe 
cialists in their field. I believe that 
WTS has a definite place in the train 
ing program and that GI has a definite 
place and that they should work to 
gether each as specialists in their re 
spective fields. 

The third mistake “Big Stew” 
was in cancelling the contracts of all 
the little fellows. Now I realize that 


made 


the Army and Navy have a great argu 
ment in concentrating all their train 
ing in a few big centers. The Army 
und Navy personnel placed in each op 
eration would be the same for small 
operations as for the big ones. This is 
logical reasoning as, mind you, we are 
now training men on active duty 
which requires them to be under the 
command of military ofhcers at all 
times. But at this time. WTS could 
another 


have secured program, the 


training of seventeen-year-old high 
se hool boy S. 

Now getting back to the Aviation 
War Activities, the organization of 
operators, pilots and those generally 
interested in aviation, the first task | 
should like to see this organization 
undertake would be to try to make 
Mr. Stewart see his mistakes, suggest 
a solution, and I believe that Mr. 
Stewart being a big man would at 
tempt to straighten this mess out. 


Aviation War 


rapidly and in one week, local regional 


Activities has spread 


organization meetings have been held 


in many regions. Practically all op 
erators, both those in and out of the 
new deal are banding together in this 


new torm. 





[ would like to see the following 
suggestions offered to Mr. Stewart 
through the medium of Aviation War 


Activities: 


1. Rescind L-262, and in place of it 
give WTS the power to freeze any 
particular model or type of aircraft 
that they might need in their training 
program. This freeze to apply only 
to those aircraft they immediately need 
and the aircraft to be unfrozen as soon 
as all that are immediately needed are 


obtained. 


2. More co-operation between WTS 
and GI. Let GI handle the perform 
ance part of the program, i.e., flight- 
test all students and instructors and in 
general handle this phase of the pro- 
gram and let WTS have the adminis- 


trative end of the program. 


3. It is my opinion that no regular 
Army personnel should be trained in 
civilian schools so why not let the 
Army and Navy train their own men 
as they see fit, and as they really want 
to do. Let the civilian operator take 
the seventeen-year-old high school boy 
who is mentally and physically quali 
fied for the Air Force and give him 
cross-country, 


primary, secondary, 


I ink - instrument and instructor 


courses. 


Bear in mind I am only one of the 


many hundreds of operators whose 
stories, if put on paper, would prob 
ably read exactly like this one. I have 
found that one man’s voice can be 
heard in Washington; however if the 
combined voices of all of us in the 
industry could be amplified through 
the medium of Aviation War Activi 
ties I am confident that the advice and 
suggestions of those who make up the 


industry will be heeded. 





Dallas, Texas. 





NOTICE! 


All Commercial operators of air schools, air- 
ports, maintenance stations, and allied industries 
are invited to attend an organization meeting of 
the “Aviation War Activities’ which will be held 
May 13-14 at 9:00 a. m. at the Adolphus Hotel, 


—R. R. MILLSAP, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Aviation War Activities. 
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rAmoug the Pioneers... 


Air Associates . .. older than many of today’s great builders of aircraft 
and now the largest aviation supply organization in the world . . . con- 
tinues to back an even greater aviation future with expertly-engineered, 
well-made, promptly delivered equipment. “Know-how” based on seventeen 
years of experience in serving aircraft manufacturers is reflected in every 


Air Associates product. 


AIR ASSOCIATES, INC. 


LOVE FIELD, DALLAS, TEXAS 


FACTORIES BENDIX, N. J. — CHICAGO, lil. — DALLAS TPRAS — LOS ANGELES, CALIF 
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THE 


BY BILL 





Enumerating freedoms 
profits are among them 


Russia 


GREEN 


It won't succeed here 











. Individual Service and Reasonable 
Share-the-wealth didn’t work in 
. . We must sacrifice to win, 





but let's retain our American heritage ... Many airports are doomed. 


Why Just Four Freedoms? 
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thing without requiring people to 


tak rtain risks, and do _ certain 
amounts of work. Only after the plans 
are tried, as was found in Russia, do 
the idealistic planners find that they 


must demand that everyone work, and, 
that they must pay in more or less 
direct proportion to the value of men’s 


work and effort, and mental ability 


Only ilter tt ng the plan, do the 


dealist find that many people still 
\ ne work, and they still will not 
le] ver the proceeds of thelr efforts to 
} ax vg ithe rer, In many Cases 

We irge the vote gatherers and 


political planners to stop, and read 
their histories and think before they 
saddle the country with 
of “share the wealth” plan, 
panacea. In every case in 
history, and there have been many, 
where there resulted some sort of deal 
equivalent to sharing the wealth, i. « 
n the pillaging of countries by their 
conquerors, and in the overthrow of 
capitalistic classes in Russia, and in 
the French Revolution, and so on, 
ifter the loafers had run through with 
their ill-gotten gains, some semblance 
capitalistic conservative govern 
ment had to take over, and the people 
who had shared the wealth, that is, 
the recipients, were largely paupers 
and hoodlums again. In other words, 
people have to work for their living, 
and their property, and wealth, before 
they appreciate it, and are trained and 
able to protect and utilize it wisely. 
We believe that if the people of the 
United States of America are pe! 
mitted to work, that work will be pro 
ded. We believe that only in free 
enterprise will the majority of peo 
ple reach the greatest degree of hap 
piness and security 
We do 


amount of regulation possible to see 


believe in the smallest 
that unscrupulous persons do not take 
advantage of their powers over the 
public. In most cases, in business, 
tion amply takes care of this 
much other regulation is not re- 


comp 


quired, 
One may 

the desirability of 

people having soap, and airmail, and 


sometimes argue as to 
large groups of 


automobiles and radios, and Frigid 
aires, telegraphs. and nylon hose, and 
telephones, and airplanes and neo 
prene, and electric clocks and air 
conditioning, and moving pictures and 
newspapers, ete. Our great-grand- 
fathers were reasonably happy with 
out any of those things. They burned 
pine knots instead of electric lights. 
They went out back, when they had to 
go, and they took a bath once a week 
if charitable). They didn’t need all 
these things. 

But their death rate was alarmingly 
high and their infant mortality rate 
was terrible. and their ability to con- 
tribute to human welfare was small. 
Even if we desired to return to the 
“good old days,” we would not be per 
mitted to 

We wanted the Indian’s game, and 
his timber, and his farm lands, and 
minerals, and we took them, because 
we had better fighting equipment 
even though he outnumbered us. Other 
nations want our oil, and our coal, and 
our cities, and the taxes that they can 
impose upon us, if we slide down the 
ladder of competition. We can’t go 
back, and survive. It has always been 
this way: first, the fight between the 
first human beings and the animals, 
a fight for survival of the strongest 
or strongest and smartest. Second, a 
fight between men and disease, and 


between men and men. 
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CIVIL AIR PATROL 


What America Means 


The system planned by my fore 
fathers, and your forefathers the 
founders of this Country—has pro 
duced a nation second to none, in r¢ 
sources, developments and wealth. Ow 
average education and wealth and 
happiness are the greatest in the 
world, We have personally visited all 
the countries in North and South 
America, except Paraguay and British 
Honduras. In none of those countries 
are there as many cars, radios, facili- 
ties, etc., per capita, as we have here. 
There is not the level of education, the 
number of hospitals, the number of 


schools—nor the quality of schools 
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Many large and populous countries 
have only one college or university of 
consequence. Only a selected few can 
attend. It costs too much for the 
average person. The only thing that 
prevents anyone from going to Uni- 
versity in the U. S. A. is laziness. If 
one wants to go bad enough, he can. 
We know a lot of fellows who worked 
their way through university, under 
the greatest of handicaps. They are 
among the nation’s outstanding men, 
in many cases. 

Why do you suppose the telegraph 
was not developed in some other coun- 
try? You know this was a young, 
struggling agricultural country when 
Samuel F. B. Morse introduced this 
startling and wonderful development. 
Why do you suppose steamships were 
not first built in Europe? Robert Ful- 
ton was not the equal of many Euro- 
Why do 


vou suppose the telephone was not 


pean scientists of his day. 


invented somewhere else? Why was 
Alexander Graham Bell any different 

or more able to do the job than 
many European scientists? Why do 
vou suppose Thomas A. Edison was 
the first man to develop electric light 
and electric motors, and moving pic- 
tures and the phonograph? He didn’t 
have any what he 
could dig up for himself. He wasn’t 
subsidized. How come we 
aluminum, neoprene, and rayon, and 
nylon, ete.? That all started as a 
small notion, by a small man. Why 
do you think that Wilbur and Orville 
Wright, young and poor Americans, 
had to be the first to make a heavier- 
than-air machine fly? We could go 
on for a long time bringing up other 
examples. Americans have devised 
things, and developed 
improved 
than any other peoples. 


facilities except 


have cheap 


more 
more things 
Mostly they 
have done it with their own cash—or 
without any. Mostly, those develop- 
ments issuing from othe 
were the product of subsidies. Nearly 
all other countries heavily subsidize 
their universities, their laboratories, 


more 
things, and 


countries 


and their railroads and shipping, and 
utilities. That isn’t done in_ this 
country. 

We'll tell you our idea about why 
these things happened and some of 

is Our own personal story, in case 
you are interested. 

Americans love to contribute a fair 
part of their efforts to humanity. 
They have that sort of love more in 
proportion than any other peoples on 


earth. That is one of the things that 
distinguishes Americans. Americans 
love to accomplish. Americans, in the 


main, love to work, and they love thei) 
work. 
thing no one else ever did before. 
They love to do something better than 
anyone else ever did it. They love to 
do more than anyone else ever did. 
Americans will risk their efforts, and 
their work, and their thoughts, and 
their money to do these things. They 
will risk everything not just for 


Americans love to do some- 
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the money in it — for the combination 
of love of accomplishment, love of 
work, and love of contributing. The 
cash profit comes in handy, too. It 
permits them to do some other job 
that they have always wanted to do. 

Above all, Americans were able to 
do those things because their system 
allowed room for something else, and 
someone else. Their system permitted 
them to work freely and unhampered 
by restraints. They could come and go 
at will. Nobody told them what they 
could or could not do. 

If Thomas A. Edison had been 
forced to get a certificate of war ne- 
cessity, or a high priority, he would 
certainly have done less—if he had 
not been shut down completely. Wors° 
if he had not been permitted to work 
freely, utilizing all of his own time, 
when and as he wanted to, as he would 
not be permitted to do under any plan 
of regimentation, he would have been 
stopped completely. 

As the director of several produc- 
tive lines of research, we can say that 
research can not be effectively regi- 
mented. Small laboratories and _ indi- 
viduals are responsible for most of ow 
developments. Regimentation would 
stop or prevent most future develop 
ments. 

Think it over. Let’s take it slow and 
easy. No matter how quickly they 
promise us forty dollars every Tues 
days, or a mule and forty acres if 
elected, or what have you—all the 
five-year plans become ten-year plans 
and the people still can’t have soap 
and perfume, and nylon stockings, 
etc. We’ve got a good deal here. Let’s 
keep it. Call your congressman. 
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Are Airports Doomed, Too? 


A glance at ye old “Trade-A-Plane 
News” shows just how the WPB freez 
ing order has affected the airplane 
market. Practically no airplanes of- 
fered for sale. Still and all, airplanes 
may still change hands—and doubt 
less will continue to be traded for 
some time. 

The CAA War Training Service has 
been purchasing a large number of 
airplanes at nearly all the fields 
throughout the country, and in a few 
places where we have been able to ob- 
serve, this is already making quite a 
lot of hangar space available for the 
first time since Mr. Piper made it so 
scarce several years ago. Just how 
far this business will go, no one 
knows. The war isn’t even starting to 
be won yet, so it looks as though 
things might get a whale of a lot 
worse before any improvement sets in 
Those airports having airline traffic 
will not likely be killed off, because 
they will have a lot of gasoline sales 
to the Army and Navy, but the small- 
er “commercial” and municipal air 
ports around the country, especially 





near larger municipal fields around 
the larger population centers, will 
find the going pretty rough, if in fact, 
they have not already been forced to 
curtail operations or close down en- 
tirely. This is really too bad, in view 
of the difficulties we had getting this 
private flying started. We will have 
slipped back a lot if we let some of 
these airports and fields go back to 
farm land. If the fields change hands, 
or get eroded, etc., 
many of them will not again be avail 
able for airports. Especially where 
there are hangars to move, perhaps 
the facility will be permanently lost 


sub-divided, or 


It’s too bad that our planning ability 
£ a 

does not, or did not, include a small 
bit of prepartion for this eventuality. 
pre} : 

But this is war, and under the present 
priorities, allocations, 
planning, we may 


pressure of 
poor and hasty 
have to suffer quite a lot of setback 


One thing that most city fathers 
could do, in a case like this, would b« 
to find some way to pay the rent, o1 
taxes, on such smaller airports as may 
have to close up or that would be 
too hard pressed to keep operating 
All such airports represent defens: 
facilities, and are potentially very 
useful. After this war, when we re 
turn to a more-or-less normal way of 
life, any town or city will find that an 
airport or several airports will be 
extremely useful. We guarantee you 
some tremendous development in the 
way of air mail, air freight, and ai 
transport, in addition to some 11,000, 
000 men who are going to come back 
home sold on aviation. Two million 
of them will know something about 
flving—-it gets in the blood, like any 
other virus, and it stays. Those fel- 
lows are going to keep flying. They 
are going to live in the up-and-com- 
ing cities where there are airports 
and flying facilities. That means 
there will be about twenty times as 
many active aviation enthusiasts as 
there were before the war. You can 
readily appreciate what that means. 
Lots of airports and facilities will be 
required. In addition to all that, the 
constant flying all of us have had to 
observe for the last few years is con- 
stantly converting more and more peo 
ple to think and act along aviation 
channels, 


Looks like we might have an avia- 
tion boom. Everything we can do to 
prepare a start will help that much. 
Chances are the country will need 
something to sink its teeth into, afte 
the war. Possibly we may serve as the 
flywheel. 





QUALIFIED GROUND 
INSTRUCTOR 
(Navigation and Meteorology) with 
geod background, private pilot ticket 
300 hours, desires connection with Army 

primary contractor. 
Write 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT, P. 0. Box 750 
Dallas, Texas 




















National Aircraft War Production Council Formed 
by Big 16 with Frank Russell as Washington Manager 


Formation of the Nationa Aircratt War Ryan. Aircraft companies forming the organi 
Production Council, Inc., by the “big 16” of zation, representing 90 per cent of America’s 
the industry was effected April 13 to “further aircraft assembly and a high percentage of 
expedite the nation’s vastly increased aircraft engine and propeller production, are Aviation 
production and to fully co-ordinate the facili Corporation, Bell, Brewster, Curtiss-Wright, 
ties of t entire industry in the service of the Eastern Division of General Motors, Fair 
Army, Navy and War Production Board. It child, Martin, Republic, Boeing, Consolidated, 
embraces the West Coast and East Coast air Vultee, Douglas, Lockheed, North American, 
craft producti n councils and will provide Northrop, Ryan and Vega 

nstant liaison between them as well as be The West Coast and East Coast councils 
tween industry and government will retain present functions in providing ex 

Frank Russell, National Aviation Corpora tensive interchange of experience and ideas in 


J. Carlton Ward Heads tion president and director of Bell and Lock all phases of engineering and manufacturing, 
Eastern Aircraft Group heed, assumed duties as general manager of und the new national organization will under 


he new group and is establishing offices in take specific functions including 

J. Carle Ward, Jr., pr i ft Fa Washington to extend representative and im Co-ordination of the free interchange of 
Airpla Corporat has mediate help to the armed services and the information and facilities of all companies to 
i p lent of 1 \ fe War WPB and to keep the industry abreast of na avoid duplication and delay—a service ex 
Product ( bast ( ist | and tional pm licies of the government groups tended to non-member manufacturers as well 
Law D. B [ lent of B Air Glenn L. Martin was elected president and as to council members; service on research and 
itt Corporat as | i LaMotte T. Cohu, Northrop chairman, was information on war production in co-operation 
Ward Is ( L. Ma named vice president Directors are Messrs with the armed services and government agen 
Martin and Cohu and J. Carlton Ward, Jr cies, and expedition of pooling of facilities, 
president of Fairchild; Lawrence B. Bell, pres plans, practices and data that contribute to 
Curtiss-Wright Launches dent of Bell: Robert E. Gross, president of increased efhciency of management and em 

Lockheed, and T. Claude Ryan, president of ployes alike, and to maximum production 


Development Division 


A new | p 1 | 
I R nr a ge " ina : bec 
it Cu Wr ( : Presi 
! ( \ Va : nd " 1 
r 
N pier i i x — 
{ lat i 
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Nelson Says Output Nears 
7,000 Planes Per Month 





| l 1 Sta " lu 
i Donald M. Nels 
ui : t War Prod Board { 

American Newspaper Pub Association at MOST NOTABLE GROUP OF AVIATION LEADERS ever assembled are pictured above at 
New York recently organizational meeting of the new National Aircraft War Production Council, Inc., left 
N tated that “Certa 1 year ago if to right, seated, are Frank Russell, J. Carlton Ward, Jr., Glenn L. Martin, LaMotte T. 
bod 1 have told us that we could Cohu, T. Claude Ryan, Lawrence D. Bell. Standing, left to right, are Dr. A. E. Lombard, 
uirplanes in ot we would Col. Nelson Talbott, L. C. Goad, Robert E. Gross, Harry Woodhead, J. H. Kindelberger, 
m lid not know what they Guy W. Vaughan, Courtlandt S. Gross, Ralph S. Damon, Colonel Donald F. Stace, 
vel king We w Captain Lucian Grant, |. M. Laddon. Donald W. Douglas was there, but was called from 


the room shortly before the photo was made. 


Huge Four-Engined Bomber 
Under Way in Texas 


A new four-motored, long-range bomber 
will be produced in the Fort Worth, Texas, 
plant of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corpora 
tion, it was recently announced by President 
Harry Woodhead W oodhead stated the new 
bomber will “far out-perform the present 


Liberator.” 


7,000 Boeing Trainers 
Manufactured in Kansas 


The Wichita, Kansas, plant of Boeing Air 


plane Company recently delivered its 7,000th 


primary trainer to the armed forces, rolling 





out a trainer every ninety minutes since Pres 


SOCIETY OF AIRCRAFT STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS has been organized by engineers of ident Roosevelt's request for 50,000 planes. 


Beech, Boeing and Cessna aircraft companies in Wichita, Kansas, with a membership of J. E. Schaefer, vice president and general 
over forty. The group is shown above at a recent meeting. Officers, seated, left to right, manager of the Wichita division, stated that 
are J. H. Gerteis (Cessna), senior vice president; Emmet Utter (Beech), treasurer; W. R. not a single PT-17 Kaydet has been lost in 
Blakely (Beech), president; A. G. Arundale (Boeing), junior vice president; and W. L. flight testing, and the Kaydet (N2S-3 in the 
Gray (Boeing), secretary. Recognition of structural analysis and design as a special Navy) has trained more fighting pilots than 
branch of aero engineering is one of the Society's purposes. (Beech Aircraft Photo.) any other type of primary training plane. 
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There’s a real feeling of confidence when your 
heels engage the pedals of the newly-developed 
Scott Brake Pressure Units. You know you come 
to a smooth, safe stop when and where you 
want to. That's because these new hydraulic 
pressure cylinders are positive in action—abso- 
lutely fluid-tight— assuring top efficiency from 
the brake system. Designed for use on light air- 
craft using the expander tube brakes, these 
units may be adapted to other braking systems. 
Readily installed, and located with pedals in 
conventional relationship to the rudder pedal. 
Scott B-711 Brake Pressure Units are simple in 
design, durably constructed, light in weight 
(only 21 ounces). Each unit is exactingly tested 
to assure dependable, long-term performance. 
Economically priced. Write for illustrated folder. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF SPECIAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


SUPPLIERS TO THE U. S. ARMY AND NAVY AIR 
FORCES AND LEADING AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


MAY, 1943 
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| ANUFACTURERS 
of SHEET METAL and 
TUBULAR ACCESSORIES 


FLOATS 


CONTRACTORS TO ALL LEADING 
ENGINE and PROPELLER 
MANUFACTURERS 











WITTEK 
AVIATION HOSE CLAMPS 


Standard Equipment on 


BELL P-39 AIRACOBRA 





Since the beginning of modern 
aviation Wittek Hose Clamps 
have been known as the stand- 
ard of the industry. Today they 
are being used by the nation's 
leading military aircraft and 


engine builders. 





” 7 


WITTEK eA 
wi Ry ear. 
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Surveys Show Absenteeism Not Yet Limiting Aircraft 
Production; Lack of Materials Still No. 1 Handicap 


Voluminous reports from West Coast and 
Eastern aircraft war production councils on 
recently-completed surveys of absenteeism em 
phasized in April two major points: (1) Ab 
senteeism has not yet seriously retarded air 
craft production but must be controlled before 


it does, and allotments and shortages in 


raw materials not only are still retarding pro 
duction, but are causing absenteeism because 
workers affected do not understand why ma 
terials aren’t available 

[The surveys, summaries ot which may be 
obtained from the two councils, agree in their 
recommendations that the government should 
recognize and meet its obligations in dealing 
with absenteeism, as should local communities, 
and the East Coast manufacturers suggest men 
medically discharged from the services after 
battle zone activity should be sent to aircraft 
factories mot as visitors to make speeches, 
but as “workers This, reasons the industry, 
would provide “direct inspiration to the per 
sonnel and, perhaps, bring the war a littl 


closer to them 


WMC Promises Action Soon 


Says the East Coast group The War Man 
power Commission wil ead up a national 
program against absenteeism that will @ put 


into effect in the very near tuture and with 


which we will nbine uur own eftorts 

\ arious aircratt manufacturers are d aling 
with absenteeist ima riety ot ways Here, 
briefly “ t ¢ methods employed 
by iz! nt t the Aircraft War Pr 
! ( c the West Coa 


Cash Prizes 


Consolidated has imitiated a new incentive 
systen designed to stimulate attendance 
Under 1 Work to Win” campaign, the com 
pany allows every employe wit! 1 pertect 
four weeks’ attendance record its two San 
Diego plants to participate in a prize drawing 
held eac montl Throug thus drawing 
$10,000 distributed among those with the 
pertect records. Seventy-three prizes are giver 
at each plant for a total of 146. Top award 
is $1,000. watt 1 second award set at $500 
Once eact juarter, an extra $5,000 is giver 
o eligible employes The plan has been ap 


proved by the Treasury Department and the 
Post Othce Department. Immediately after it 
was announed in January, strong employe 


stimulated and absenteeism began 


terest W 


drop off, and the company reports a 2 


per cent reduction in absenteeism since the 
nauguration of its plan 
' , , i. 
Douglas has a three-day clock control card 


system at its Santa Monica plant. This systen 
provides that the card will come to the atten 
tion of the Timekeeping Department when an 
employe has three unauthorized absences con 
secutively The Santa Monica plant has an 
Absence Control Department, with toll-free 
telephone equipment so that employes may call 
in when they cannot report for work. Through 
this department absences are checked and rea 


sons listed. When an absent employe returns 


to work, he is required to state in writing 
the reason for his absence, dates absent, 
whether or not a doctor was in attendance, 
etc. If the absence appears to be unreasonable, 
the employe is interviewed by a member of 
the Absence Control Department. In addition 
to an extensive control system, a “visual repri 
mand” is mailed to all unreported Saturday 
and Monday absentees. Throughout the Santa 
Monica plant, Douglas uses posters to show 
the number of employes absent in each de 


partment each day, 


Telegraph Follow-up 


Lockheed handles its absentee control 
through the Personnel Records Section. A 
telegram is sent to each employe on the second 
day of an unreported absence, appealing to 
his sense of duty and patriotism and urging 
him to telephone the company stating the 
reason for absence. The telegram is signed 
by the employe’s foreman, just as all contacts 
f this sort are handled by persons in the 
same department as the absentee. Separate lists 
of chronic absentees make it possible to carry 
the personal contacts directly to the greatest 
fenders. Continued chronic absenteeism may 
result in dismissal. On the fifth day of unre 
ported absence, the employe receives a regis 
tered letter stating that an immediate report 
must be made or employment will be termi 
nated in accordance with an agreement with 
employe representatives Visiting murses are 
employed to call on persons absent for illness 
or injury more than three days. 

North American has launched an intensive 
poster and chart system to present in graphic 
form the percentage of employes absent each 
day, the result of such absences and the results 
which can be obtained if absences are reduced 

Northrop absentees unreported for three 
days are visited by a staff member of the per 
sonnel department, who makes a friendly in 
quiry. Employes having three days or more 
»f unexcused absences in the course of a year 
forfeit two weeks’ vacation with pay. Em 
ployes who are reported as ill are called upon 
by a visiting nurse. Northrop currently has 


the lowest absentee rate in the industry 


Returnees Penalized 


Ryan launched a realistic campaign last 
November when it printed in the company 
magazine a chart showing absences through 
the week, with increases at week-ends, which 
were termed “Holidays for Hitler,” “Com 
placency Week-End,” etc. Absenteeism of 9.05 
per cent was cut quickly to 7.66 per cent. 
Since then the rate has been further reduced. 
Additional charts have been used and a card 
system has been intalled tor a checkback 
igainst absent employes, requiring them to 
execute a form stating reason for absence 
Underlying causes of illness, for example, such 
is ventilating systems which do not operate 
properly and foster colds, are being sought 
through plant studies. 

Vega utilizes a system similar to that of 
Lockheed, setting the penalty of discharge 
ifter ten unauthorized absences 

Vultee has an absence control system which 
us resulted in an unusually low absentee rate 

3.2 per cent for men and 5.2 per cent for 
women, or a mean average of 4.2 per cent 
Here all new employes are given a two-hour 
induction tour, including a fifteen-minute talk 
by the safety engineer. As an employe goes 
hrough the plant, the functions of each de 
partment are carefully explained and he is 
impressed with the importance of his own 
particular job to the entire production plan 
An absent employe is required to report within 
three days or his employment terminates auto 
matically. Absent employes are telephoned or, 
if unavailable, a telegram is sent. In order to 
return to work, an employe who has been 
ibsent must go through a lengthy procedure 
of passing the medical department and filling 
out a detailed form. Time required to fill out 
ibsence reports and visit the medical depart- 
ment is deducted from pay. These factors dis- 
courage absenteeism by making it annoyingly 
complicated to get back into routine work 


again. Hospitalized employes are sent greeting 
cards expressing the company’s hope that the 
employe will soon be able to return to work. 
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Q. May civilians who have not been granted 


A. 


bf TO 


MAY, 1943 


a Priority Certificate make reservations 
and travel by air? 

Yes, definitely. Civilians and members of the armed forces 
who do not hold Priority Certificates are not prohibited from 
using the airlines. Persons traveling without priority may 
be asked to give up their seats for passengers holding such 
priority certificates. However, air travel still expedites the 
trips of non-priority passengers because in many instances 
their travel will be undisturbed, and in others the use of air 
travel for a portion of the trip speeds up the total trip. For 
example, a Dallas-Chicago passenger who is deplaned at 
Kansas City for a priority passenger or cargo will save nearly 
14 hours on his entire trip by having flown between Dallas 
and Kansas City. 
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Serving Chicago, Kansas City, Wichita, Oklahoma City, 


Dallas-Fort Worth, Amarillo, 


Wichita Falls, 


Austin, 


San 


Antonio, Houston, Corpus Christi, Brownsville, with connec- 
tions to Mexico, Central and South America. 


FREEDOM — BUY MORE WAR BONDS 1 





AAF Converting Dive Bomber Production Lines 


to Twin-Engined Bombers as War Proves Point 
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C. C. Codding Manager 
of Parts Manufacturers 
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P duct ¢ lames H Knapp Co.; Luna 
Produc ( Mahl Mfg. ¢ Master Aircraft 
Parts Co Metalair Co.;: Ohlsson & Rice Mfg 
Co.; Osbrink Mfg. C Plastic & Rubber 
Products Co.; Plomb Tool C Quality Tool 
Co.; Harold Raymond Co.; Service Equipment 


Thompson Prod 
Parts Cx 


Co.; Technical Products Co.; 


Inc.; Welded Ai 


rcraft 


Fairchild PT-19B Now 
in Quantity Production 


\ revision of well-known Fairchild 
PT-19A, designated as the PT-19B, is now i 
production at Fairchild Aircraft, Hagerstown, 
Maryland [he revised model incorporates 
navigation lights, instrument lights, twenty 
four-volt battery, engine-driven generator and 


electrical interphone system This model is 


painted lluminum with the top portions of 
C ckpit and engine cowlings slack to r 
' ' . 
duce glare The gross weight is just over 2,5¢ 


pounds lop speed is 125 mph with a cruisis 


speed of 106 mph. The ship is twenty-sev 
feet and eight inches long and has a span t 
hirty-six feet 

Aeronca Aircraft Corporation, which is now 
building the PT-23 for the Army Air Forces, 
is expected to go into production 1 the 


PT-19B shortly. Howard Aircraft, St. Louis 


Aircraft and Fleet Aircraft, Ltd are al 
now building the Fairchild PT 23 wl ich i 
powered by a Continental 220 hp. radial e1 


The new PT-19B is powered by a six 
r 


ylinder, in-line Ranger air-cooled engine of 


75 | 
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Pierrot Joins McDonnell 


McDonnell Aircratt Corporation of St 
Louis, Mo., recently opened a Washington 
fhee under the direction of A. Ogden Pierr 


formerly head of a sales and service agency for 


urcral nanufacturers in South America 
Pierrot, who holds a U. S. and Argentine pil 
license, was commercial attache of the U. § 
Embassy at Rio de Janeiro for ten years, and 
was bef ining McDonnell Aircraft with 
he Aircraft Production Division of the WPB 
W asl 
| tata 





Aircraft Accessories 
Expands in Kansas City 


Aircratt Accessories Corporation has opened 
1 seventh plant in Kansas City, Kansas, it was 
W alker, 


dent. The new plant, with 45,000 square feet 


recently announced by R. ¢ presi 
devoted to production of radio equipment, will 


Melanger, 


Production for the 


be under the supervision of Guy 


general manager of Radio 


company 


Aircraft Steel Moves Horn 
to Dallas; Mourning in Army 


L. G. Horn has been appointed manager of 
the Dallas branch of Aircraft Steel and Sup 
ply Company, replacing Marvin E. Mourning 
who has entered the Army. He had been with 
Aircraft Steel and Supply the past eightee 

ynths in the home office. 


Magnafiux Course 
Conducted in Dallas 


Magnaflux Corporation in May conducted 
in Dallas, Texas, a three-day course covering 
the theory and practice of magnetic particle 
inspection. The course was attended by Army 
und industrial metallurgists and _ inspectors 
from twelve southern states. Speakers were 
F. B. Doane, vice president; C, E. Betz, vice 


director; W. I 


Havens, field engineer and 


president and_ technical 
Thomas, and C. D 


manager of the Dallas office 


J. & H. Changes Dallas Men 


Jack and Heintz, Inc., have transferred 
Michael Thiel, service representative, from 
Dallas to the West Coast. He has been assist 
ng with installation of equipment at the 


Dallas. Glenn 


representa 


modification center located in 


replaced him as 


Dallas 


I Felger service 


tive for the district 
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For Cutting Everything — Even Wood 
J. A. Richards Co. ,unnen 

















e 15 Yeors of Propeller Production 


e Constructed for Lasting Service 


e Calibrated and Designed for Maximum Efficiency 


FAHLIN MANU 





REPAIR SERVICE 


FACTURING COMPANY 


¢ For All Types and Makes of Propellers 
* 2-7 Days ot the Factory 
e CAA Authorized Station 














OUR NATIONAL RESOURCES ARE EXPENDABLE FOR FREEDOM 
Jt takes time to win a war - Time, Metals and Men 





THE AIRCRAFT STEEL & SUPPLY COMPANY 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


378 INDUSTRIAL BLVD 


Dallas, Texas Ss 


Louis, Mo. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


FAIRFAX AIRPORT 


Kansas City, Kan. 
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‘@ y “BUTTERFLY” 
CLOSED 


NO SIGNAL 
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INDICATING 





Niclas 





LITTELFUSE 
NO. 1534 
SIGNALETTE 





SIGNALETTE IS INTERCHANGEABLE 
WITH LAMP ASSEMBLY AC 4283593 





Littelfuse SIGNALETTE is a new signal 
indicator for aircraft and other purposes. 
Indication by SIGNALETTE is by reflected 
light, daylight or artificial — by “black 
light’ —and by fluorescent-radioactive- 


luminescence. It signals clearly in total 
darkness and brightest sunlight. 


ELECTRICALLY-ACTIVATED 
“BUTTERFLY” 


The SIGNALETTE body houses a 
solenoid, the armature of which is 
connected with the two vanes of the 
opening and closing “butterfly”. 
When electrically activated the “‘but- 
terfly” vanes open instantly to show 


the signal. 


NO BLUR*NO GLARE*NO DIMMING 


Indication is free from the blur of 
filament lamps. Glare is absent in 
any light. No dimming is necessary. 


SIGNALETTE’S light does not fade 
out under brightest sunlight but is 
actually stronger. 


MAY, 1943 


MARKED SAVING IN CURRENT 


SIGNALETTE uses only 2.25 watts, 
as against approximately 4.5 watts 
required by filament signals. 
NON-SHATTERABLE PROTECTION is 
provided by transparent plastic cap 
(permitting free penetration by ultra- 
violet rays). Cap withstands severest 
tests. Available for red, green, am- 
ber and white signals. 

There are no burnouts as with lamps; 
no delicate parts to break from 
shock or shell explosion; no spare 
lamps required. 

Send for new SIGNALETTE Bulletin, 
telling how to obtain test samples. 
Complete data. Wire or write 
El Monte office. 


. IN Daylight 
AT Night Jime 

py Black Light 
.. AND NWO LIGHT 



























LITTELFUSE 


INCORPORATED 


4757 RAVENSWOOD AV., CHICAGO, ILL. 
260 ONG ST., EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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on the harness 


The “IRVIN” 


means the chute is produced in an 


name 


Irvin Factory with over 20 years of 


experience and skill in chute-making. 


Literature can be had by school or 
training executives for the asking. Ad- 
dress Main Office, Buffalo, N. Y. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO., INC. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
LEON McKENNON, Love Field, Dallas, Texas 


1670 Jefferson Ave. 


Other Factories in United States, Canada and Englend. 


SERVING THE UNITED NATIONS’ AIR FORCES 
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Chicago & Southern Seeks to Operate 
8,826-Mile Chicago-Batavia Air Route 


Chicago and Soethern Air Lines has filed applications with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board to operate air transport schedules for passen 
gers, property and mail over a polar great circle route of 8,826 miles 
from Chicago via Alaska to Singapore and Batavia (see above map) 


The proposed circuit is 1,543 miles shorter than the present air service 
from Chicago to Singapore-Batavia via San Francisco, and no over-water 


hop would be longer than 480 miles 


PAA Opens Trans-Gulf Route 


Strato-Clippers of Pan American Airways System have opened a new 
air route south from New Orleans to Guatemala City 
CAB has described the 
New 


‘the most populous and highly industrialized 


and other Latin 


cities The nineteen states in the 


Ohio 


American 


Mississippi and valleys Orleans primary territory served 


schedules—as 


United States 


by the new 
section of the Typical flying-time figures from various 


From Chicago, thirteen hours; from Twi 


fifteen 


to Guatemala include 
} 


cities 


Cities, sixteen hours; from Cleveland, hours 


Northeast Airlines Seeks to Carry First- 
Class Mail Over 400-Stop Helicopter System 


Included in an application filed last month with the Civil Aeronautics 
Board by 
400 


Northeast Airlines, Inc., for a helicopter service to more than 


New 


as well 


postofhce and railroad station rooftops in England was a 


request for authority to transport first-class mail as airmail and 


ur express 


25th Anniversary of Airmail To Be Observed 


National observance of the twenty-fifth anniversary of regular air 
mail service in the United States will be led by a program in Washing 
ton on May 16, with President Roosevelt as honorary chairman. The 
Army operated the first scheduled airmail flight between New York 
and Washington on May 15, 1918. Airmail pioneers, aviation industry 
leaders, government ofhcials and other notables form the advisory 


committee for the occasion 


Air Pick-Up Completes 2,500,000 Miles 


Richard (¢ 


innounced his airmail pick up lines have rounded out 2,500,000 miles 


du Pont, president of All American Aviation, Inc., ha 


of service since May 12, 1939, when the unique system was established 
Air pick-up planes have made 148,609 pick-ups and deliveries and have 
completed 92 per cent of schedules, without loss or injury to personnel 
February pick-ups in 
93.4 per 


or serious damage to equipment, mail or cargo 


2,77 airmail, an increase of cent over 


208.7 per 


cluded 3 3 pounds of 


February, 1942, and an increase of cent over February of 


1941 
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HeEW PRODUCTS 





Fig. | 


Two New Aero Tool Co., 
Rivet Buckers Announced 


The Aero Tool Co. of Los Angeles has an 
nounced the two new automatic rivet buckers 
shown above (Fig. 1) At left is one with 
which one woman can do the work otherwise 
requiring two operators With a 22-inch 
hroat it weighs only fourteen pounds, and 
with a 36-inch throat it weighs but sixteen 
pounds, including gun The bench model at 
right uses a standard rivet set that is syn 


bucker 


[readle control enables the operator to have 


chr ynized wit an air cushioned 


both hands free with resulting increase of 


peed in production. No predetermined setting 


required even with varying lengths of 
rivets The standard bench model has a 15 
nch throat, but other sizes are available. All 
parts other than the yoke are interchangeable 





Los Angeles Illustrated above Fig. 3), it 
answers the growing need for bonding between 


electrical plug shells and wire shielding, and 


may be used with either flexible conduit 
coupling nut or cable clamp A bulletin on 
the ring is available from Cannon, which says 
it is used almost exclusively it present in 
bonding shielded radio and instrument circuits 
but is adaptable to many other applications 


where a tight bond is required 


New Wrenches for 
Aircraft Workers 


Shown above (Fig 2) are top) the 


W edge Lock ” $oc ket wrench developed by 





taneous acting clutch. At the point wher 
the handle comes to a stop on the back swing 
locked tor the 


The minimum return motior 


the wrench is immovably 
tightening pull. 


before engaging is 1.2 degrees clockwise and 


1.2 degrees counterclockwise The Livermore 
Torq-Snap was designed primarily for apply 
ing the proper torque load to tubing “B 
nuts, and is said to eliminate the danger of 


pinching off or weakening flares and thus re 
ducing the possibilities of failures in aircraft 
hydraulic systems. When the proper load for 
which the wrench is pre-set is reached, a 
spring bar deflection causes an audible “‘click 
and actuates a “button” in the handle giving 


a physical signal in the palm of the opera 


tor’s hand. 





LITTELFUSE, INC., world’s largest maker 











New Cannon Snap” 
Bonding Ring 


he portable model recently announced 


zeles, and 


4 new bonding ring has been announced by 


Cannon Electric Development Company of steel, 


the F. & H. Manufacturing Co., of Los An 
lower ) “Livermont Torg 
wrench perfected by 
Cap, Inc., of Los 
yuarter work, the Wedge-Lock is called th 
‘million position 


tree-moving serve is an 


the | ubing Seal 


Ideal for close 


Iwo hardened Miss Irene Mueller was elected 


instan assistant secretary. 


of instrument fuses, has elected Gerald 
Spates (left) a vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Chicago plant, and 
Ash Wood (right) vice president and sales 
manager of the El Monte, Calif., plant. 











ANNOUNCING A NEW TRIM SIZE FOR 
SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


EFFECTIVE WITH THE JUNE, 1943, ISSUE, 
the trim size of SOUTHERN FLIGHT will be re- 
duced, and the following dimensions will apply to 
Bleed Plates and Inserts: 


NEW TRIM SIZE: 8% inches by 11% inches. No 
change in regular type page or in the various frac- 
tional page sizes. Double-page spread using gutters 

New Size—15% inches by 10 inches. 


SIZE OF BLEED PLATES: 
inches by 11% inches. Double-page 
inches. 


DIMENSIONS OF INSERTS: Two-page inserts 

untrimmed size—8% inches by 11% inches plus 
14-inch unprinted tab for binding in saddle-stitched 
book Four-page inserts—-untrimmed § size—16% 
inches by 11% inches. 


Single page—&8% 
16% by 11% 


PLEASE NOTE: Should paper reductions ordered 
become so great that we are forced to limit adver- 
tising volume, advertisers who have established defi- 
nite schedules will be given priority. 


Southern Plight 


P. O. Box 750 (1901 McKinney Ave.) 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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For light or heavy 
duty service Darnell 


Casters and Wheels 
FTA -Miirle(Miclm@e Novato m Lic 
of trouble-free usage, 
to protect floors and 
increase employee 
efficiency. 


DARNELL CORP. LTD., 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK,NY 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA, 36 N. CLINTON, CHICAGO, ILL 














EROSION AND WEAR... \j 
Tuin Sateteurs te Metals 





We have facilities for CADMIUM 

PLATING ... ZINC PLATING... 

ALUMILITING, plain or colored... 

ANODIZING . . . CHROMATIZING 
. and METALIZING. 


As long as there is A METAL PART 
. a tool or a piece of equipment 
... there is A VITAL METAL which 


can be reprocessed to assure con- 








tinued use. Metalizing checks wear, 


erosion, and renews the life of the 


parts for additional wartime service. 











Dallas 














Freeze Order Modified 
To Permit Plane Rentals; 
WPB Backs Up On L-262 


General Limitation Order L-262, issued by 
the War Production Board January 26, 1943, 
SOUTHERN F.iicnt, February, 1943, p. 12), 


freezing the ownership and operation of all 
civilian aircraft in the United States has been 
liberalized to the extent that operators may 
now legally rent planes to students who are 


2 


qualifying themselves for flying jobs essential 
to the war effort The modification of the 


original order was announced late last month 
by W. I Jack Nelson, Chief of the Aircraft 
Priorities Branch of the WPB 


out that the order as written does not prevent 


Nelson pointed 


x use of an aircraft by its owner provided 


ted, sold or transferred 





the plane is not rent 

another 

It was emphasized, however, that aircraft 
cleared for rental will still be subject to 


requisitioning for the WTS The liberalizing 
action was taken, it was explained, after “‘dis 
cussion with Senator Pat McCarran, a co 
author of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938.’ 

Plane owners may apply to any CAA office 

inspector in writing and should prepare the 
application in triplicate Formal application 
ing  certinficatior torms are being prepared 
C. I. Stanton, administrator, has issued orders 


describing requirements as follows 


Certificates of approval tor flight instruc 


tion or flight tests may be issued to any per 
son, male or female, whose instruction will be, 
n the pinior of the administrator of his 
designees, to further the war effort, and in 
accordance with the following requirements 
1 

l A ve Applicants shall be between the 
ges if eighteer and forty, or if over forty 
must meet the experience requirements neces 


sary tor a commercial certificate 


2. Physical Fitness. Applicants must meet 
hos 


the physical qualnicatior to 1 commercial 
certincate 

3. Relation of Training to War Effort. Ap 
plicants must state the type of position in the 
war effort for which they desire to train or 
De fthig tested 

" Applicants must agree accept em 
ployment as specihed, r in some other flying 
position contributing to the war effort, such 
As I pilot in armed forces, 2) flight in 
structor in Army, Navy, CAA or Airline War 
[raining Institute contract flying schools, (3 


ilots for scheduled air carriers, (4) pilot for 


urcraft or accessory manufacturers 
b) Applicants must agree to contract tor 
' ' , 
sufhcient training to qualify them for the 


types of certificates or ratings required for 
the type of employment specified 

“4. Financial Status. Applicants must pro 
duce evidence of financial ability to complete 
such traiming within a reasonable time for the 
type and amount of training proposed 

5. Dratt Status 


Applicants who are eligi 


ble for draft must furnish a statement from 
their local draft boards that if such training is 


upproved, they will not be called for military 


duty before the expiration of a reasonabk 
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time for the type and amount of training 
proposed 


6. Time Required for Training Ap 
proval will not be given to applications for a 
course of training which would obviously re 
quire more than six months to complete 

It was explained that each applicant must 
present an application and agreement in tripli 
cate setting forth full information outlined 
above, and in addition give his or her full 
name, address, education, present occupation 
ind flying and other aviation experience 

While announcing liberalization of L-262, 
the CAA has appealed again to all owners of 
registered aircraft to conserve their equip 
ment, urging that all flying not strictly essen 


tial to the war effort be discontinued. 


Bombardiers Now Trained 
in Navigation, Gunnery 


Hailed as one of the outstanding training 
developments of the war, a new program of 
three-way instruction has been developed by 
the Army Air Forces Flying Training Com 
mand to qualify each graduate as a skilled 
bombardier, navigator and gunner. The special 
course 15s limited to those qualifying at classi 
fication centers with high ratings for either 
bombardier or navigation instruction First 
they will be graduated as bombardiers, then 
is navigators, and finally as gunners. Assigned 
to a four-engined bomber, such a _ versatile 
crewman will give the crew the equivalent of 


two bombardiers and two navigators 


Brazilian Pioneer in Houston 


The leading woman flyer of Brazil, Senhora 
Anesia Pinheiro Machado, aeronautics writer 
und holder of the woman's altitude record, 
recently arrived in Houston, Texas, where she 
will train for a United States instrument and 
instructor's rating 

Senhora Machado, pioneer stunt pilot, and 
first Brazilian woman to solo and to carry 


passengers, holds a commercial license, and 


has logged more than 500 hours 


Diesel Cargo Carriers 
Prophesied by Guiberson 


American transport airplanes powered by 
diesel engines carrying cargos to the remote 
corners of the world were prophesied recently 
by Allen Guiberson, executive vice president 
of Guiberson Diesel Engine Company, Dallas, 
Texas. Diesel power will propel huge ships 
now under development by our leading air 


craft companies, Guiberson stated 


Airway Width Halved 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration has 
cut the width of the federal airways in half 
to ten miles—to facilitate flight training by or 
for the armed services, which have agreed to 
keep their training planes outside of the 
ten-mile width except for landing and take 
off and on cross-country flights where pilots 


will observe CAA procedure 


Chennault in Washington 
g 

Maj. Gen. Claire Chennault, commanding 

the 14th U. S. Air Force in China, arrived 

unexpectedly in Washington, D. C., late in 

April for 

against Japan. Details were not immediately 


conferences regarding the war 
released, but it is common knowledge that 
Chennault wants enough of the right kind of 


uirplanes to attack Japan more vigorously 


Gen. Olds Succumbs 


Maj. Gen. Robert Olds, 47 
of command of the Second Air Force because 


of ill health, died on April 28 at Tucson, 


reliev ed recently 


Arizona, of pneumonia and complications. He 


organized the Ferry Command 





CULVERS IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES are represented by this one photographed beneath 

the protective wing of the B-19 bomber. The Kansas-made liliput, smallest plane used by 

Army and Navy, is little longer than the diameter of the B-19's huge propellers. 
(Culver Photo by Keen.) 
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The long-expected transfer of the Civil Air 
Patrol from the Office of Civilian Defense to 
War Department control occurred on April 
29. President Roosevelt signed an order on 


that date which swept the entire CAP or 





ganization of over 65,000 civilian members 
into the realm of Army operations, 


Ten CAP’ ers Lost on Coast The CAP will continue as a civilian group, 


and the Army said it does not contemplate 


Patrol During First Year any change in administrative or operating 





Army Takes Over Civil Air Patrol as President 
Roosevelt Transfers Entire Organization from OCD 


James M. Landis, director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, commented that the change 
should result in “a substantial increase in the 
already acknowledged military effectiveness of 
the CAP.” 

CAP leaders commented that the transfer, 
which had been anticipated “for some time,’ 
would lead to greater efficiency, a higher degree 
of military discipline and still closer relations 
with Army Air Force units. Coastal Patrol 
units were already linked directly with Army 
Air Force commands. 

I ull details were not imme diately receiv ed 


from CAP headquarters. 





Fribute has be paid by National Head policy, but the Army Air Forces will assume 
uarters and individual units affected to the “all administrative costs, operating expenses 
memory of eleven ¢ Air Patrol members und per diem pay to pilots on military mis 
whose lives were lost in service during the first sions.” 
year of CAP active duty and practice opera 
tions. Ten of the fatalities occurred on coastal 
patrol and one on an inland mission. Only over the functions and operations of the new 
half a dozen member were juried in all Robert H. Hinckley Airport With full ap 
forty-eight Wings proval of CAA, members of the wing furnished 

Members who lost the ; coastal an operations crew, control room operators, 
patrol were listed with their home addresses, guards and others to keep the airport fully 
us Charles Edgar Shelfu »bserver, Columbus, manned at all times 
Ohio Lester Ernest Mi key, pilot, Sandusky, Under the leadership of Squadron Com 
Ohio; Charl Will Andrews Areas mander, Lieutenant A. R. Mortensen, CAP 
Springfield Ohio; James ¢ irle lavior, pilot, members worked to give the airport the facili 
Baton Rouge, La.; Alfred Hern — Koym, ob tues Of a major airport Through them, the 
erver, Rosenberg, Texas; Guy Tilgham Cherry urport was opened months ahead of schedule 
Jr pilot, Kinst me N C.; Henry Dean, because the (¢ AP crew was trained ind ready 
Ir pilot, Fort Wortl Texas; Robert Dear 
Ward, observer Dallas, Texas; Julian Law 
ence Cooper, pilot, Nashville, N. ¢ und Frank 
McDonald Cook, observer, Concord, N. Michigan Wing Turns Out 

The only 1942 fatality occurring on inland g g 


raining missions was that of Antonio Mavec, 4,600 Members for Review 
f Euclid, Ohi 
Nearly 1,600 members and over 200 air 


Ogden Squadron Takes planes of the Michigan Wing recently turned 


re) Hi ki Ai t out on a week's notice for a full-dress mobili 
ver inc ey irpor zation at Lansing. It was the biggest turnout 
Members of the Ogden, Utah, Squadron of in the history of the Civil Air Patrol, said 


the Civil Air Patrol have voluntarily taken National Heaaquarters 


- 





a 
-moki A 


LAUNCHING OF SS MOSES AUSTIN was sponsored last month by Squadron 5 of 
Group 814 of Houston, Texas, through the courtesy of the Houston Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion and its president, Arthur Stout. Addressing the plant's thousands of workers, Major 
George E. Haddaway, commander of a CAP Coastal Patrol base on the Gulf of Mexico, 
told them to “keep ‘em splashing and we'll get them safely out to sea for you.” Pictured 
at the launching, above, from left to right, are Major D. Harold Byrd, Texas Wing Com- 
mander; Corporal Frances Stowell, matron of honor; Lieut. A. E. Carter, sponsor; Lieut. 
G. W. Herzog, Squadron Commander; Ensign McConnell, a guest, and Major Haddaway. 
Private Jack Draper was master of ceremonies. 
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“Duck Club” for Members 


Forced Down at Sea 

Maj. Earle L. John 
son, National Com 
mander, has presented 
“dozens of emblems 
to Civil Air Patrol 
members who have 
made a forced land 
ing in the water on 
Coastal Patrol. The 
idea was originated by 
Lt. Col. Jack Vilas, 


executive officer in National Headquarters, and 





his nephew, Lieut. Ward Vilas, was among the 
charter members of the “Duck Club” of 
CAP’ers to wear the emblem below the flap 
on the left poc ket of the shirt or blouse. 


Colorado CAP’er Lands on 
Peak at 12,800 Feet to 
Rescue Crash Survivors 


Norman Kramer, Alamosa, Colorado, Civil 
Air Patrol member, recently landed his Tay 
lorcraft atop Little Baldy Peak, at 12,800 feet 
altitude in the Colorado Rockies to aid in the 
rescue of an Army B-17 bomber crew “7 
really believe that is as high as any light plane 
has ever been landed and taken off,” com 
mented Kramer, adding that he was accom 
panied by another man, making the total 
crew weight more than 400 pounds. They 
took off with “quite a lot of material’’ sal 
vaged from the bomber. 

A local newspaper pointed out that Kramer 
d:opped chewing gum, candy bars and ciga 
rettcs, causing the Army survivors to praise 
him for dropping the goods “in their laps’ 
whereas the supplies previously dropped from 


1 high-flying Army bomber “fell miles away 


Indiana Squadron Has 
CAP Extension Courses 


CAP Squadron 524-1, West Lafayette, In 
diana, has prepared CAP Extension Courses 
consisting of introduction, lesson plan, outline 
ind examination questions, covering all basic 
training directives other than Military Drill 
ind First Aid as follows 100-1, Military 
Courtesy and Discipline; 100-2, Local Civilian 
Defense Familiarization; 100-3, Interior Guard 
Duty; 100-4, Detense Against Gas; 100-5, 
Protective Concealment; 100-6, Crash Proce 
dure; 100-7, Organization of the Army; 100-8, 
Organization of the Navy; 100-9, Organiza 
tion of the Army Air Forces; and 100-10, 
Reviews and Inspections. 

These extension courses are available to 
other squadrons, and enable a new member to 
receive credit for basic training directives and 
continue with the rest of the squadron on 


advanced courses. 
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scads of others whose names I can’t remember 
















because it’s so full of spring around thes CAA fore Defense Plant Corporation 
parts. Twenty-eight ships were bought in 
Major Bill Long is now the head man out at Fort Worth. Meanwhile, inspectors are rush 
Hudson Airport. Business is as usual, only ing appraisals on all non-CAP registered ships 
under the banner of Dallas Aviation School und expect to have the purchase price fixed 
White Rock Airport will take second at this time planes, as provided in the 
money to a bee hive for activity among the War Department order freezing all airplanes 
private owners George Haddaway and not being used CAA war pilot training 
Dallas Texas Bill Green can have their arms twisted only schools, war CAP members, will be 
' if addressed as Major They are both bas leased by the to schools needing addi 

Major Bill Long Heads Hudson Airport commanders of CAP Coastal Patrol tional craft. 
fin Tour atth Som According te All the airports here including Hudson, Henry Wittmer, II, Dorothy Ryburn, Ralpl 
Marsaret Keosh. the flower of CAA. Lov White Rock, Mustang, Hampton, Victory, Williams, and Ruth Fulkerson are all 
Kicld July tet, ic the sheolete deadline fos Curry and Lou Foote, are continuing to op after their private tickets Up for their 
re-rating of parachute packers and parachut« erate according to the rules of the WPB, CAA, second or third hops at Singleton after joining 
tations. This cam be dome ot cay CAA offes. WTS, FBI, CAP, TDG, NATA, AOPA, TPFA, the flight line days ago were Loretta 
but shore is important if they want to stay WANA, 99’ers, AWA, ATC, and Eleanor Puett, D. L. Winston Marks, David 
n business. This ain’t no wolf cry If you come to Dallas, call us up; we're in Bridges, Mary Ann Carlegis and Nadine Stan 

J A McInaney holds transport license the mood to go fishin Bye now field 

vumber 97 tucked away in a billfold which TONY HAGMANN The next AA inspector is around 
waite dhe thes o ee Gieek Beams tenth W. H. Wylie, Robert Noah and Flaven Ars 
eid, Tec fee Seeman end thie at Tom intist- 4m your neau are ready check flights. Mrs. Sam 
conte tien Gen whose te, ie Gee coche CIVIL AIR PATROL Anderson, whose hubby is a flight instructor, 
is ready for solo. . . . That Midwest 





1 
re usual st pend 


Winston Castleberry is now Sergeant Wins ld | LH < h. J 
ten-vear-o an nry nith, 
n Castleberry of the Air Transport Com Fort Worth, Texas en-year-old Frank Henry Smith, Jr 
nand. He is in the office of technical inspec CAA Buys 93 Planes Roy Taylor with a large number 
. others has been conspicously absent from the 
: runways; reason: Victory Gardens and 
Bob Millsap wants it known ne and al Allen Birmingham has been promoted to 
, Roy is also trying to figure out how to tak 
hat there is a welcome mat out for all CAP city traffice manager of Fort Worth and Dallas, ; 
, , care of a couple cows and some pigs he 
pilots and planes—that he will continue to be Delta Airlines announced recently. Birming 
, é , , : picked up in order to help relieve his food 
in the pitch for everybody qualified by the ham replaces Charles Knecht, who has been 
, : ration situation 
WPB even to look at a plane, at Hampton, commissioned an ensign in the Naval Reserve 
same as before Ensign Knecht came to Fort Worth in 1938 Jack Swain mighty proud of becoming 
Lou Foote was among those present at a big when Delta first made Fort Worth its western one of American Airlines’ ten-year pilots. He 


in 


together and formed a new organization which Dallas in 1941 
you'll read about in this issue. We saw Harry city trafhe manager 
Sellers, Gene Royer, Roy Taylor, Jimmy Mc- he was transferred 
Cann, W. M. MacDonald, Ed Ritchey, Bob area. 

Millsap, Cliff Howard, Reed Pigman, and Recently 


was subsequently 


Jac kson, Miss : 
the Dallas-Fort 


ninety-three privately and 


mercially owned planes were bought 


by 


meetin’ in Fort Worth, where the boys got terminus. Birmingham started with Delta in 


m ad 


when 


Worth 


com 


the 


new “flight prof” for CAA fledglings is nine 
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Ju the Sewice... 
WITH SERVICE 


Proper maintenance of aircraft is a prime factor in keeping 
training materiel available for pilots. 

Our service department is using the skill acquired by time, 
training, and the latest scientific methods known to industry, 
to “keep ‘em flying.” 

When we can, we will offer again the fullest facilities of 
our finely equipped maintenance department to the flying 


public ... In the meantime, we are proud to be of service 
to the SERVICE. 


AIRCRAFT SALES CO. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


A\\t/ 4) 


~ may ws 


fat ip 


=/tinson 
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ne nasce 
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YING 


Meacham Field Phones 6-5491 and 6-5492 Fort Worth, Texas 
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as just received a diamond-studded ten-year Miss Moorine Coats, program chairman of 


izgie trom O I Ridley t division the April meeting of the Kansas City Unit, 
perations superintendent. Jack w wing Women’s National Aeronautical Association, 
a commission February 27 at Kelly roduced speaker H. R. Dorr, manager of 
Field, served t Air | gt t Lake City Ordnance Plant to a group of 
k ft \ " H " low é ety men and women at the Hotel Phillips 
wa r tor t m April 14th : I Welch Pogue, 
Navy Air ¢ “ it , chairman ft the CAA board, made a 
at M mm | ! routine inspection in Kansas City recently, 
(Congratulats ir ! f M i issuring the inspection party that the 
Acrea Rit \ tt ta ind mall town would not be the torgotter 
Amos Woml t Sa Ans . now man in t postwar era He pictured the 
4 Jing pa ct it R lolp teede ne systems of this nation as combining 
Field I " net w \ " ak with the commercial air routes in order t 
" I idequate air service to all towns, regard 
Evelyn t / ter of M und M cc 3 ess of size The Sylvania Electric Prod 
Acrea, Dalla ucts, Inc., is a newcomer in Kansas City, now 
MARGARI BOW MAN that we are recognized as a production center 
f the nations fighting uircratt The com 
pany produces lighting equipment for tl 
Entut AM GOUr iviation§ industry This point will supply 
CIVIL AIR PATROL plants as far west as Utah and from the 
Canadian border to the Gulf The 2nd 
° ° ° Ferrving Squadron and Sth Ferrying Group, 
Kansas City, Missouri hie Tempest Cosnmend, have hem ofted 
Flying School Operators Meet Here the Fairfax bas 
MARION MELCHER 
Representing tat iM ( 
ido, Kansa lowa, Nebraska, Wyon ’ 
South Dakota, over It flying 1 operator - 
National Aviation 1 ‘sociation Squadron Hires Instructor 
f . fay : oe fe Hort P . 
| R. M t Wa \ the ctor paid wi 
War Tramu e Ser 5 peaker tund provided by the Squadron itself, 
rpreting new proced ! \ t maintained by Squadron 421-1 of Atlanta 
pera ! \ : ( , ft ning 1 pilot The 
Navy pilot 4 And tf D Morne Squadron has two planes, and also maistains 
presided » full nploye i e airp fhe 





MF ATTENTION! 
= O and 
menratans 
Private Oumenrs 


Our shop and equipment are available to all private owners 
and operators. We have licensed A & E mechanics for all 
kinds of repairs, 100 hour checks, 25 hour checks, rebuilding 
crack-ups and recovering jobs. Your repair business is our 


business . . . and we appreciate it. 


CAP pilots and transit ships welcome any time. 


LET US MAKE AN ESTIMATE ON YOUR REPAIR WORK 


CO-OPERATIVE FLYING SERVICE 


Phone Hampton Airport R. R. Millsap 
Yale-2-4656 Dallas, Texas Manager 








TWENTY MINUTES AFTER these Utah 
Wing members were photographed above 
planning their search for a missing air- 
liner, the aircraft was located. Left to 
right are Observer Doyle Pulsipher, Lieut. 
Merrill Christopherson, Observer Helen 
McKinney and Lieut. Casper Wolf. Wolf 
and Pulsipher found the missing plane 
near Provo, Utah. 





FOR SALE: TIRES WHOLESALE 


New factory stocks. Our Specials: 6.00x6 
non-skid 7.00x4. 8.00x4 smooth 2-ply $8.75. 
i-ply $10.75. Tubes $3.25. Large stock 
6.50x10, 7.50x10, 8.50x10, Culver 5.00x4, 
new production 4-6 ply, 8-10" and all 
sizes tail wheel tires. New Goodrich 6x2 
solids $1.45. Big stock Tires, Propellers, 
Spark Plugs, and Batteries. Rush delivery 
in any size, supplying many of the largest 
operators at lowest prices. Shipment 
Cc. O. D. Inspection allowed, guaranteed 
merchandise. 


SPARK PLUGS FOR SALE: Correct 
specifications for your engine. New B. G., 
Champion, A. C. in stock. Immediate de- 
livery. Reading Aircraft batteries—Sen- 
senich Propellers. Operators’ discounts. 


BOB TRADER AERO SUPPLY 


Municipal Airport, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











CAP MEMBERS 
PLEASE NOTE 


CAP Handbooks are included free 
ONLY with subscriptions ordered di- 
rect from SOUTHERN FLIGHT. No 
subscription agencies or their repre- 
sentatives have been authorized te solicit 
or accept orders to include free CAP 
Handbooks, and we cannot supply hand- 
books on such orders. 


TO AVOID DISAPPOINTMENT, send 
your CAP subscriptions with remit- 
tances direct to our Dallas office. 

SOUTHERN FLIGHT 


P. O. Box 750 Dallas, Texas 




















GENE ROYER, Sec'y.-Gen'l. Mgr 


Loans - AIRPLANE - Qincuce Need Money? 


Borrow On Your Airplane 


ae CE amelie, Tionee . 
sn — {7 J Die ors a THE AIRCREDIT WAY 
a vo f LCA < ae Low Cost — Easy Terms — Quick Service 
AIRPORT TERMINAL BLDG., weacwam ricco, FORT WORTH — Loans to Contract Operators. 
rite, wire or call for details. 
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JARDUR 


Kezel meter Aviation Chronographs 
Waterproof Aviation Wrist-Watches 
and Preci<ior Aviation Accessories 


a Aircraft Owners 
saga and Pilots . . 


WARNER AIRCRAFT 






















CORP 
On the borders of this page are the trademarks 
_ of companies we are proud to represent for both 
| <a | parts and service. These famous emblems have 
= been synonymous with quality and dependability pare 
for many years. =, a 
LYCOMING Naturally, Uncle Sam comes first in the use 
——— ine of our manpower, equipment and skill. But you 
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demands. And we want you to know that we 
are now serving, and will continue to serve, the 
needs of our old customer for both PARTS and 
SERVICE, keeping them flying to the very best re sl. 


of our ability. b AMBRIDGE 
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It’s Self-locking 


The Boots principle of self-locking nut 
as employed in the Bellows, Wing, and 
Rol-Top (illustrated above) styles is 
well-known throughout the aircraft in- 
dustry. In each case the nut is one-piece, 
all-metal. The self-locking action is ob- 
tained by means of the out-of-phase 
locking collar connected to the lead 
threads by means of a resilient spring 
member. 

Here are a few of the planes fabri- 
cated with Boots Nuts 

Grumman Wildcat F4F-3 
Boeing Flying Fortress B-17E 
North American B-25 
Curtiss Commando C-46 
Consolidated Liberator B-24E 
Curtiss P-40 
Curtiss Dive Bomber SB2C-1 
Brewster Buccaneer 
Edo Floats 

All Plywood Planes 
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BOOTS FOR THE PLANES OF CHINA 


On the landing fields of China, even the coolie boy pitches 
in to help the maintenance men... and so he, too, knows 


about Boots for the planes of China. 


If you could ask the men who repair the planes or the 
pilots who fly them, not only in China but wherever American 
fighter planes fly, you'd find out why Boots Nuts have earned 
such an enviable reputation. You'd learn that they are gener- 
ally lighter in weight, have greater re-usability in maintenance 
and are proof against any airplane vibration. They literally 
“outlast the plane.” There is lasting economy in the use of 
Boots Aircraft Nuts. And, of course, they meet the exacting 


specifications of all Government agencies. 


For the engine manufacturer, Boots “Rol-Top” Nuts ex- 


cel in performance under higher temperatures. 
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